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ANCESTRAL VOICES 


In January 1878 there was opened in London the Books galore 


first Exhibition of the telephone. Our Almanacks 


OOOQQOOOQOQOOQOOO 


tell us little about it. Gladstone did not make a at the 
statement, nor the Laureate compose an Ode, for the 
event. Only the comic weeklies ran jovial progno- bookworm’s 
stications of the horrors-to-come from the invasion A 
paradise 


of the privacy of the home. 

Today we no longer have any privacy worth in- 
vading. But what-became of those early telephone 
: WwW. H. SMITH 


machines ? Screwed to the wall, with a good deal 


of fancy woodwork, they ran on steam (didn’t they ¢), 


they had a little black wheel for cranking up with, & S re) RY 9§ 
and a mouthpiece clumsily adjustable to the speaking : 
height of grandfather (6 ft.) and grandmother ; . 
(5 ft. 2 ins.). BOOKSHOPS 
Where have these contraptions gone: We have 
our own theory to answer this otherwise baffling 


question. In the daredevil romances of our child- 


OOOOOOOQDOOOOOQOOOOOOOOOOOOQOOOOQOOOOQOOOOO 


hood, the hero (intrepid Subaltern on a special 
mission) or villain (guttural anarchist) often put 
through a phone call, and then made sure that 
nobody else would. How did he do it? He ‘tore 

the whole machine from the wall by its roots,-and Money saved should 
threw it on the floor’. The Edwardian telephones 


could stand up to a lot, but they couldn’t survive be safeguarded 


being torn out by the roots and thrown on the floor 


Whether it is £5, £50, or £500, make quite sure that the 
effort of saving will not be in vain. Be certain that when 
later the breed became extinct. you require the money, every penny of it will be avail- 

eo able. Meanwhile, let it earn more money for you by 
means of good interest from the day you invest it to the 
day of withdrawal. 
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PLANET 
The out-dated has no place at the Midland Bank. To , , 


maintain and improve the efficiency of its service, the BUILDING SOCIET Y % 


Bank uses the most up-to-date equipment which it =a 
is aetble to wiht : This Society, founded in 1848, accepts investments of from £1 


to £5,000. Interest is paid half-yearly. No charges} no 
depreciation of capital ; no trouble in withdrawals. = 
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A Turning-point in the Cold War 


By WILLIAM PICKLES 


O you remember this time of year twelve years ago, when 
1942 had just turned into 1943? I am sure that if you were 
not too busy fighting, you remember the feeling we all had 
as we looked back over 1942, that the tide had turned. Today 
I have exactly the same feeling about the year that is just over; and it 
is one significant event which makes last year seem so important. I 
know that the year was remarkable in many ways. To have settlements, 
or partial settlements, in one year of problems such as those of Indo- 
China, Suez, Persia, and Trieste, is quite unusual. But what in my view 
made 1954 a decisive year, at any rate in the west, where the cold war 


‘began, is the almost final settlement of the problem of the place of 
Germany: not of the unity of Germany, but of her place in the world 
pattern. - 

~ Eyer since Russia created the Iron Curtain and consolidated herself 
behind it, the cold war in the west has been almost exclusively a war 


to settle the place of Germany. It was inevitable that there should be 


. 


¢ 


disagreement in some form on this point. Nobody ever imagined that 
it was possible to leave in the middle of Europe a vast area of land 
with a great population and immense resources, not attached either 
to east or to west, either to the communist bloc or to the democratic 
bloc. That is what was meant when people spoke of Germany after 
the war as ‘a power vacuum’. The expression was accurate and 
criptive. In a world in which power counted for much more than 
thing else in the relations between nations, Germany was a gaping 
empty of power and so sucking power towards itself, just as a 
<s in air or whatever else it meets. 
- western statesmen hoped for, when they drew up the 
reement about Germany in 1945, was that the states around 
of the power around the vacuum, would maintain their 


9 try to fill the vacuum, until the development and the 
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successful working of the United Nations had created the beginnings 
of order in the affairs of nations and so made armed power itself less 
important. If events had gone that way, the problem of the place of 
Germany would have solved itself. And, on the face of things, there 
was no reason why events should not have gone that way. It is true that 
when the Potsdam agreement was signed the cold war had already 
begun. It began, in my view, on March 29, 1945, when Russia broke the 
allied agreement to set up a Polish Government half-communist, half- 
democratic, and broke it in the most brutal fashion, by inviting the 
democratic half of the: Polish Government to Moscow and. throwing 
them straight into prison. It was an unhappy moment when Mr. Eden 
first learned of that, in the middle of a cocktail party at the San 
Francisco Conference, where the United Nations was being set up; but 
what this betrayal revealed was the nature of Russian plans for Poland, 
not those for Germany. 

It was when Russia began to turn her zone of Germany, too, into a 
satellite state that the second phase of the cold war began—the war 
to settle the place of Germany. Notice that, as I see it, the purpose 
‘of the cold war was not to prevent the rearmament of Germany. Stalin 
had insisted as early as November 1942 that even a defeated Germany 
must have ‘an organised military force ’—which means an army. He 
himself began the rearmament of eastern Germany and he was the first 
to propose a small national army for Germany. What worried both 
Stalin and his successors, what brought out every possible weapon of 
propaganda, intrigue, and intimidation, first against E.D.C. and then 
against Western European Union, never was fear that western Germany 
would be rearmed, but the prospect of her being pulled into the demo- 
cratic alliance. And, now, unless something unexpected goes wrong 
within the next two months in either the French Council of the Republic 
-or the German Bundestag, western Germany belongs to the western 
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camp, and belongs to it for as far, ahead as anybody can foresee. 

It is the second point that is the important one. The new situation 
is as permanent as these things can be. We have all heard fears 
expressed of Germany’s going over to the other side when she has 
been rearmed, or alternatively of her starting a private war of her own 
against the Soviet bloc. All these horror stories have been either de- 
liberate propaganda or the fruits of that propaganda. No country in 
history has ever been so firmly tied into an alliance as Germany will 
be tied into Western European Union and into Nato. The whole of 
Germany forms part of the ‘ forward zone’, in which every single army 
unit, including reserves, is under the command not of Germany alone 
but of Shape, the inter-allied command of what are soon to be fifteen 
nations. It is the supreme commander of the fifteen nations who will 
decide how much supplies the armies shall have and who shall have 
what; and no single national unit, either German or any other, would 
have enough supplies or ammunition for more than a few days’ fighting, 
if it were foolish enough to try any private enterprise. Neither Germany 
nor any other ally can plan any private war on German soil because all 
the planning staff are inextricably intermingled. And if that were not so, 
if Germany were to succeed, in some way unforeseen, in planning a 
separate action, how could it be carried out, with the troops of half a 
dozen allied nations, in greater numbers than those of Germany, 
scattered over the face of Germany? 

There are two other factors which would be decisive, even if nothing 
of what I have described existed. The tactical air force, without which 
no modern army can function, works not with national armies but 
over inter-allied defence zones. It will not be possible to order out 
German fighter squadrons to cover German troops: the commanders 
can only call out allied squadrons to cover allied troops. And, lastly, 
the petrol that feeds the aeroplanes and the tanks and trucks comes in 


France's Fears of German Rearmament 


By THOMAS CADETT, 


ments, it is:not safe to say that all is over bar the shouting. 

The agreements still have to go before the Council of the 
Republic, or Upper House. This has nothing like the powers of the 
pre-war Senate, which could, and often did, upset legislation and 
governments at its pleasure, but it can reject or amend all or part of 
any measures placed before it. In that case, the Assembly must consider 
the recommendations of the Upper House. And while the lower one can 
override them, the temptation to indulge in second thoughts where a 
closely fought, highly controversial issue is involved could result-in a 
reversal of the Assembly’s original verdict, particularly in this case, if 
there were some important modification in the international situation. 
But the important thing at the moment is- that on this occasion a 
sufficient number of Deputies in the Assembly were able ‘to steel them- 
selves to the point of either voting for, or abstaining from voting, in 
large enough numbers to _let the agreements through. 

The debate showed several things clearly: one is the deep and 
widespread anxiety about Germany that still exists in France. It is 
an. anxiety that possibly cannot be fully shared, and almost certainly 
cannot be fully appreciated by fortunate outsiders who have escaped 
three German invasions and two occupations since 1870. The last 
occupation, therefore naturally the best remembered, was particularly 
horrible. And when Hitler’s Germany was finally brought down into 
ruin, less than ten years ago, few Frenchmen could have imagined 
that there would ever be any kind of armed Germany again in their 
lifetime. ~ 

Another thing which emerged from the debate was proof of the 
French fear of Russia. Setting aside the French communists, who have, 
so far, never deviated from the Moscow line, this fear of .Russia was 
reflected in two schools of thought: one which holds, with the rest of 
the Western Allies, that one can only negotiate with Russia through 
strength, and that a German military contribution is a vital addition to 
that strength; the other which contends that every attempt should be 
made to get on terms with Russia before rearming western Germany, 
and that to let the Germans have arms first will wreck any chancé 
of a settlement with Moscow. That idea was reinforced in some 
quarters by the Russian warning to France that French ratification of 


A LTHOUGH the French Assembly has now passed the Paris agree- 
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through French ports and along pipe-lines that run through Fr 
that the life-blood of both armies and air squadrons can be cu 
turning a tap. / 

In these circumstances, there is and can be no such thing 
pendent action by any of the allied forces in Europe. And th 
certain not by signatures on pieces of paper or even by p 
future but by a working reality. The mechanism-I have bee 
exists now, and the bringing in of western Germany mea 
Germany has to be fitted in to a tried and tested machine. 

When Germany’s entry has finally been authorised, as 
in about two months from now, the power vacuum on 
Iron Curtain will have disappeared and the Russian 
part of the cold war will have disappeared with it. T 
that the cold war will be over. I began by compari 
1942 was not the end of the war against nazism and 
was never certain until the final surrenders. The sa 

But the turning-point is there for all to see and 
an even more important one than it now looks. Nato and 
Union inside it are new not only in their size and scope but also in 
way they will work and what they are to try to do. They can scarcely 
stand still. Military co-operation on that scale and in that form must — 
lead to economic co-operation and to the creation of military and ~ 
economic institutions which in their own way will be political institu- 
tions, too. In other words, 1954 has also put us on the road which has 
always seemed to most British thinkers to be the only road towards 
European and Atlantic Union—the kind of loose and developing union, 
making its own rules and ways as needs arise, which also has always 
seemed to us to be the only possible one. Many obstacles to that Union 
can arise yet, but if we do keep on the right road, 1954 will prove 
to have been one of the great turning-points of world history. 

—Home Service 


B.B.C.. Paris correspondent 


the Paris agreements would make the Franco-Russian treaty of mutual 
aid and friendship completely invalid. Others, however, argued that 
these very Russian threats were complete proof that the Kremlin regards 


western German rearmament as a dangerous obstacle to communist a 

expansion. Yet another revelation of the Assembly debate was the deep 

division of opinion within the parties themselves over German rearma- 

ment. > 
The Prime Minister, for his part, had a hideously difficult task. In 

the hope of collecting enough waverers, he had to point out, on the ™ 


one hand, that the supranational nature of the European Defence Com- 
munity had been largely diluted in the Paris agreements, and that, on 
the other hand, they still offered some chance of extending practical 
application of the idea of European unity so dear to the E.D.C. school 
of thought. But, in the main, the Prime Minister stuck steadily to one 
theme, that France’s allies would not stand any more havering in Paris, 
that the Assembly must give a clear decision, and that if that decision 
was against German rearmament, then the British and Americans would 


see Germany rearmed all the same, rearmed without any French voice “i 

in the control of that rearmament. He pointed, too, to the pledge given | 

by Sir Anthony Eden to maintain British forces on the Continent if the 

agreements went through. . ’ x 
Finally, the Prime Minister gave a solemn warning that if France,so 

to speak, voted herself out of the Atlantic Alliance—for he said if the 


agreements were rejected by her, she would no longer carry any weight 
—there could. be no hope of any four-power talks with Russia. And he : 
had insisted throughout that while the agreements must be ratified § © 
without delay he was all for parallel negotiations with Russia, and 
hopeful, indeed, that she would be prepared to talk even if the agree- 
ments were ratified. eae 
As we have seen, he got his way, though only by a very narrow — 
margin, and. that narrow margin means that he did not get all he 


¥ 
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wanted. He had made an earnest appeal for a measure of support which _ 
would show the greater part of the Assembly solidly behind the agree- 
ments, arguing that a small majority would be almost as bad as an 
actual rejection. But the truth is, and the vote has shown it, that tF. nce 
is divided over German rearmament. se ory 
—From a talk in the General Ove 
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AM just back from a visit to Turkey and although my visit was 
ort One it was long enough for me to see that such difficulties 

Turkey is suffering from today—and she certainly has her 
blems—are not difficulties caused by decay or senility. They 
me more like growing pains. And modern Turkey is a very 
tsaaly just over thirty years since Kemal Ataturk pro- 
ims in ¢ and set about the monumental task of equipping 
eRe its part in the modern world. I say monumental 
>A ‘had been allowed to fall a hundred years or more 
Faevceiwpinent of most of the European countries. For years 
Ad been no attempt at central government. Communications were 

Ost feudal. The great 
hajority of the people 

were illiterate. Turkey 

had a long, long way to 

catch up with modern ~ 
developments, economi- | 
. cally, socially, and poli- 

- tically. And during the 
past thirty years or so 

she has certainly made 

giant strides. But it is not 

with her economic or 
social development that I 

want to deal. I want to 

look at Turkey’s role in 
international affairs. It is 

~an important role—in 
some ways a unique one. 
Turkey regards herself 

asa hinge -between 
Europe and the Middle 

East. I think that: is a 
pretty good description 

of her situation. And 
Turkey is the only coun- 

try that can play this 

role. It is not only that 

part of her territory is in 

Europe and part in Asia, 

but Turkey is the only country in this strategically vital area of the 
world which is taking a direct part in the various organisations of 

western Europe. She is a member of Nato in the military field, of 
O.E.E.C. in the economic field, and of the Council of Europe in the cul- 

. _ tural-political field. At the same time Turkey is by far the most powerful 
~ state in the Middle East. In recent years Turkey’s foreign policy has 
concentrated mainly on her relations with the west. This has been owing 
partly to a revulsion against the pre-revolution hatred and suspicion in 
Turkey of all things western; partly because Turkey needed foreign aid 

to carry through her ambitious development plans (and the Western 
Powers were the obvious source of such aid); and partly because of the 

- heavy pressure which Soviet Russia began to put on Turkey almost 
immediately after the end of the war. Russia not only tried to get the 
Turks to give her what would have amounted to control of the Straits, 

but she demanded two Turkish provinces in the north-east. Turkey 

- firmly rejected both demands. And she set about building up her military 
strength to resist Russian pressure by force, if necessary. It was natural, 

- therefore, that she should have looked for assistance in this to the west. 
Turkey interprets the more friendly approaches that Russia has 
recently made to her as the ‘ pay off’ for her earlier policy of uncom- 
promising firmness. And she is not at all inclined to feel that she can 

now relax her defence preparations. Turkey is maintaining one division 

___ for every 1,000,000 of her 22,000,000 of population. And that is almost 
___ certainly a higher proportion than any other country in the world. The 
__ percentage of her national budget which she allocates to defence is 
also higher than that in any. other member of Nato. According to the 
_ Turkish Minister of State she is setting aside for defence purposes 
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President Celal Bayar reviewing ski-troops in eastern Turkey last month. They are part of 
Turkey’s Third Army, which guards the frontier with Russia 
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By RICHARD SCOTT 


almost forty per cent. of her budget. And the United States contributes 
in military aid to Turkey nearly twice this amount. So Turkey is a 
military power of some consequence. 

Turkey’s first concern after the war was to get herself accepted as 
falling within the area of western defence. She did not want to be 
regarded as a purely Middle Eastern power. She felt—and probably 
rightly felt—that the Western Powers would concentrate their defence 
efforts in Europe. If Turkey could take part in this defence organisation 
she felt she would get far better support from the Western Powers than 
if she became the nucleus of a separate Middle Eastern defence organisa- 
tion. Turkey won her point on this and is an established member 
tenes ts _ of Nato. Because of this 

* : she is now ready to turn 
her attention to Middle 
East defence. 

As the result of the 
/ orientation of her poli- 
_ cles westwards, Turkey’s 
relations with the other 
countries of the Middle 
East had become some- 
what strained. She is now 
taking steps to improve 


sec 


them. The Turkish 
Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minister are 
Shortly going to visit 


Iraq and. Egypt. The 
Turkish Ministers do not 
hide their intention of 
trying to prepare the 
ground for the creation 
of a Middle East defence 
organisation. For some 
time, discussions about 
this possibility have been 
going on between the 
Governments of Turkey, 
Britain, France, and 
America. Turkey’s hope 
is that the Arab States, Persia, and Pakistan—with which Turkey con- 
cluded a pact earlier this year—will join her and Britain, France, and 
America in setting up some sort of Middle East defence organisation. 
One of the obvious difficulties about such an organisation in this part of 
the world is the attitude of the Arab states towards Israel. The Turkish 
Ministers are going to try to persuade the Arab leaders that their danger 
comes from Russia and not from Israel. 

But Turkey’s special role is not confined to the Middle East. Together 
with Greece, she is serving a special-purpose in the defensive arrange- 
ments of the free world in another area as well—in the Balkans. The 
three-power Balkan Pact which was signed this August enables Yugo- 
slavia to contribute to the defence of the Mediterranean area without 
being a member of Nato. And the Turks are hoping that the Balkan 
Pact machinery will shortly be strengthened by the creation of a 
consultative assembly, on the pattern of the Strasbourg Assembly, and a 
permanent council. It is hoped, too, that the military talks which 
have been going on between Turkey, Greece, and Yugoslavia will shortly 
lead to a common defence programme. 

But during my visit to Turkey the question which seemed to be con- 
cerning the Turks most was the question of Cyprus. There is no doubt 
that they feel strongly about the Greek agitation for the island to 
be united with Greece. The Turkish Government has tried to dis- 
courage its people from getting too excited about this question but the 
Government is very anxious that the relative calm with which the ques- 
tion has been discussed should not be interpreted by the outside world 
as an indication of Turkey’s indifference. When I was in Ankara I 
listened for more than two hours- to some forcible speeches on the 
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subject made by professors and students at Ankara University. ‘ Cyprus 
is Turkish’ was the theme of their speeches and of the slogan which 
they carried on badges in their buttonholes. But by this they meant 
not that Cyprus should be returned to Turkey but that if Britain 
were going to give it to anyone it should be to Turkey, because Turkey 
had ceded the island to Britain in 1878. What they want is that Cyprus 
should continue to be administered by the British. They feel that Britain 
has the power to hold on to this strategically important island, which 
lies only forty milés from the Turkish mainland, and that its possession 
will enable her to use her forces effectively for the defence of this area. 
They are also satisfied with the treatment of the Turkish minority on the 
island under British administration. But they express grave doubts about 
what would happen if the island passed to Greece. 

But the Turkish Government is certainly most anxious to prevent the 
Cyprus question from embarrassing her relations with Greece and from 
breaking up the Balkan alliance. The Turkish Prime Minister told me, 
however, that Turkey was ready to defend her rights by all peaceful 
means, if this should become necessary. Since the British Government 
takes very much the same position about the question as Turkey, it does 
not look as though the Turks should have much difficulty about pre- 
serving their rights. 

If one tries.to assess the importance of a country in world affairs 
today one cannot entirely ignore that country’s internal situation. So I 


The Trade Unions 


want to say a vieal or ‘tno about thé Turkish ¢ economic “and. { 
scene. In both she seems to me to be facing a fairly critical: 
She has embarked on an ambitious economic development progi 
Like every country going through a revolutionary period—and 
is still doing this—she is desperately anxious to move quickly ans 
early results. That is natural; but it can lead to difficulties. / 
seems to me that Turkey is now in difficulties. She has had to ob¥ 
large foreign credits to finance her investment programme. She is fing 
it hard to pay for the imports she needs, and she has fallen behg 
her payments. Fresh credits are not readily forthcoming.. T, 
prices of her products make it difficult for her to find markets 
exports; and inflation is steadily, though not drastically, moung 
Government claims that the investment programme is on 
bearing fruit—that new projects are now coming into pro 
situation may, therefore, improve. But I think it is going t 
her for some little time. 

As to the political front, all I want to say is that 3 
democracy really only began in Turkey less than five yea 
the first free elections in her history were held. The question 2 ao¥ 
is not how much personal liberty and political freedom exist for jin th 
in Turkey today, but whether Turkey is moving forward towards tly 
objective. And I am not sure that I can answer this qeeagon with a 
clear affirmative.—European Service 


and Responsibility 


By DONALD MACRAE 


ODAY in Britain we have near full employment, great personal 

security, and unprecedented prosperity. We also live in a time 

which it is fashionable to characterise as an age of anxiety, of 

guilt, and of responsibility. Men have never before been so con- 
cerned to appraise and anticipate the consequences of private or public 
action. Never before have they been so ready to impute or acknowledge 
failure or error. In the economic sphere, however we may act, no one 
is ready to assert his principles with the engaging ‘candour of the 
Reverend Dr. Folliot, 120 years ago: 

My principles, sir . . . are, to take as much as I can get, and to pay 
no more than I can help. These are every man’s principles, whether 
they be the right principles or no. There, sir, is political economy in 
a nutshell, 


Today our principles, whatever our acts, are impeccable. We weigh 
(and we expect such bodies as the trade unions to weigh) the short-run 
future against the long-run future, our own interests against those of 
the world. On the whole this is a great gain, but it can perhaps be 
carried too far. The members of a trade union may be expected to 
know their own interests with an accuracy unique to themselves. The 
more remote the future we are asked to consider, the less certain it 
becomes. The interests of the world at large are diverse, complex, not 
easily to be ascertained. Often they are incompatible. Are we, then, 
too responsible, and, in an ‘age of responsibility’, do we ask for the 
wrong things or have inappropriate expectations? 

To answer such questions with regard to the trade unions we must 
know something of. their structure—if such diversity can be called 
“structure —and we must understand something of how this structure 
has come to take its present form. There are today some 700 unions 
with over 9,000,000 members. Nearly half of this membership is in the 
six biggest unions; more than 2,000,000 unionists are in the two great 
general unions—the Transport and General Workers Union, and the 
National Union of General and Municipal Workers. The public at 
large probably sees the trade-union movement as dominated by the 
first of these giants, and few people think of the place of, say, the 
National Association of Operative Plasterers or the Variety Artists’ 
Federation. 

This dominance of the general unions is clear, if not unchallenged. 
It is also surprising. Sixty years ago Sidney and Beatrice Webb found 
trade unionism strongest in the coal, building, metal, and cotton trades. 
Exactly eighty years ago an intelligent observer scouted the very possi- 
bility of general unions: 

Are we. [he asked] to have a trade union embracing even unskilled 


labour—the raw material of man? And if so, is not this portentous? 

. . No doubt there may be organisations of unskilled labour; leagues... - 
by which working men may combine . .. to get the very highest wage 
which capital in any part of the world can give, (but this) is a system 
which differs essentially from that of trade unions. 

In his opinion trade unions proper were 
founded on the division of labour, and seek the perpetuation of that 
division, and seek it . . . by a most watchful refusal to admit unskilled 
labour, or labour which:has not acquired a sufficient degree of skill, into 
the circle of the trade. Trade unions are the aristocracy of labour . 
if ever such a thing as ‘an organisation of all unskilled labour could be 
formed, the ultimate dissidence between it and the monopolies of 
skilled labour would probably come into much more prominence, - 
There has been dissidence, but three things have united to make 
easy the path of the general unions; the decline, relative and absolute, 
of our traditionally staple industries; the decline and swamping of the 
old aristocracy of skilled labour—and many good things have gone 
with it—and, last and most important, the success of trade unionism 
in increasing its numbers, in penetrating all the regions and all the 
trades of Britain. Inevitably, with modern technology, this success has 
meant the triumph of the unskilled, the semi-skilled, and with them 
of the new industrial areas, It means a new kind of trade unionism. 
The older unions, like the new, had a core of purpose in the 
economic interests of their members, but their dues tended to be high, 
their services to include many ‘friendly society’ benefits, and their 
stable membership all knew in detail their common interests. On the 
whole the newer unions have lower dues, few ‘ benefits ’, and a mobile 
membership so diverse that even to define common interests is often 
difficult. The basis of union of butchers, bakers, and candle-makers 
(literally) in the Transport and General Workers Union is not 
immediately obvious. It is scarcely surprising that, at times, some 
groups feel neglected or ill-used—especially if, like the dockers, they 
feel they have a prior claim, in logic and history, to attention. 
In such unions the officials must count for much, both because the 
membership is large and has diverse interests. They tend to be both — 
secure and independent, as a recent study of the N.U.G.M.W. by — 
Mr. Clegg has remarkably illustrated, and, according to the Manchester _ | 
Guardian, it was the general secretary of this union who ‘denied the 
charge that trade-union leaders were out of touch with the rank and 
file, and said it was the rank and file which was out of touch with ‘the 
leadership ’. Who, one may ask, is responsible to whom? / 
No one has the right to demand such acceptance of the 
that there will not be dissidence within these unions, Tt 


pene: ‘impatient ich their tusdbers= but the 
just” lawyers, but economists, statisticians, _ 
‘unions who are more and ‘more needed, and 
y ippointed and not very well paid. 
ng importance: 
menibers and to the public: to use such advisers 
properly. i 
to the. public—or, rather, the lack of it—about 
ent at times when the unions command general. 
a contrast “is. made between the trade unionist 
ad ‘the community at large ’—though what this latter _ 
in if it exchictes eS 9, a 000 TEES of trade unions — 


eek _or to exaggerate the itera. of economic 
_society. What is more, we know less than we would like 
er economic consequences of our acts. ~ 
S unions have shared common illusions. in these matters, 
this has increased their solicitude for our economic situa- 
nation. Certainly in my experience the rank and file have 
rried, more guilty, more aware of responsibility than 
‘far warranted, The past fifteen years of collaboration 
g and sustaining of our economic policy has made the 
dership often appear ridden by a new Angst. It is out of 
long, remarkable, surely responsible, “ wage-freeze ’ 
nd it was out of this that the notable interest of so many 
pipers Us C. developed in ‘ productivity ’. It is a paradox 
icture of the American trade unionist which lay behind this 
was” probably misconceived. He was seen as a being 
unremitting toil and eager collaboration with management. 
this fancy picture might be, this drive, in making trade 
re of wider interests and of new techniques, certainly 
m more closely in the working of the total economic 
[am sure helped them to accept technical changes which 
otherwise have resisted. 
I neglected in all this our post-war record of industrial ’ 
e of recent strikes, and the strained relations within the 
and between them and such bodies as the National 


-of responsibility’ than at any time since the General 
pan. ago, but these . he have involved less loss of 


. of Strikes é Bea. 

impressed by the use PF the word Racial “ 
‘ these strikes look the more serious. Under what is 
improved regime . of negotiation, delays which are 
do occur. And it is worth remembering that with 
replacing the miners as the most _Strike-prone 


the unions have an increas- 


Public Employees in the past, or the stevedores in the present, _ 


n of unity and purpo: 


4 which exp ains tthe ee Sata which unions often recover from. ty 


"unsuccessful strikes, ; ag 

In this respect strikes are changing, bak thought they may remain 
- frequent, their symbolic importance decreases, and negotiation becomes 
_ psychologically easier. This change, which is involved in the growth 
- of collective Ged eee is a good index of the | acceptance of the 
‘age of responsibility ’.. 

No doubt a ttade union movement overwhelmingly anxious for 
eee and. wishing to be up to date would reorganise its structure 


_more rationally, despite the vested interests it contains. It would—and 


here I think the gain would be considerable—increase the power of the 
_T.U.C. and thus of the movement nationally. The T.U.C. has much 
-more shadow and less substance than is generally believed, and this 


should change. It would make more use of experts drawn from beyond 


_its own ranks—though economics, sociology, or psychology contain no 
“panaceas for our industrial ills, and they are all sometimes oversold 


to the unions—and it would reward these experts properly. It would 


(much is being done already) increase grants to education both in 
administration and negotiation at all levels; and in raising the literacy 
and general awareness of the ordinary member. One could continue 
to multiply these injunctions to be more responsible until the ordinary 
trade unionist became like Mr. Auden’s hero, who, 


ey IT} everything he did he served the Greater Community. 
Except for the War till the day he retired 
He worked in a factory and never got fired, 
But satisfied his employers, Fudge Motors Inc., 
~ Yet he wasn’t a scab_or odd in his views, 
For his Union reports. that he paid his dues, 
- (Our report on his Union shows it was sound) 
And our Social Psychology workers found 
That he was popular with his mates and liked a drink. 


‘A System which Works 


I do not think this is a desirable goal, and there i is another argument 


to be remembered. The present system works. It has been and can 
again be reformed from within as becomes necessary. It adopted its 
present form in the face of necessities, and it has the realism of all 
functioning institutions. It is responsible, if only because too much 
is at stake for anything but responsibility to be risked. Its danger 
is a feeling among the leadership that ‘All change is perilous, and 
all chance unsound ’. This might result in stagnation if events allowed 
and talent were always viewed with suspicion. It does result in a 
suspicion of ‘ agitators ’"—a word too often used to damn grievance 
or enterprise. But without ‘agitators’ to signal defects the unions 
would often adapt too slowly to changing reality. And ‘agitators’, 
‘trouble-makers’, ‘irresponsible hot-heads’ 
and have frequently provided some of the most sober officers of the 
movement. 

Trade unions arose out of tte old, necessary, and unending quest 
for justice. Justice is not to be achieved, nor responsibility learned, 


only in great battles where Apollyon straddles the pilgrim’s way, but 


in those small, inconvenient tasks of daily necessity which the trade- 
union movement must constantly perform.—Third Programme 


od 


New Year’s Honours 


We offer our congratulations to Mr. R. C. McCall, Assistant Director 
of Television Broadcasting, who in the New Year’s Honours List is 

_ made a C.M.G.; to Mr. A. B. Oldfield-Davies, Controller, Wales, who 
becomes a C.B.E.; to Mr. D. H. Clarke, Appointments Officer, the Rev. 
F. H. House, Head of Religious Broadcasting, and Miss Freda 
Lingstrom, Head of Children’s Programmes, Television, who have re- 
ceived the O.B.E.; and to Miss R. M. Cockerton, Pictorial Publicity 
Officer, Mr. M. M. Dewar, Administrative Assistant to Director of 
Sound Broadcasting, and Miss E. M. Seymour, Assistant (News Room), 
each of whom becomes an M.B.E, 


do prevent smugness, 
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‘Beehive’ Age 

REAT BRITAIN is now one of the most densely populated 

countries in the world. In 1951 the population per square 

mile over the whole of the United Kingdom was 536-and 

in England alone 808, the bulk of the population living in 
conurbations ranging from London to Glasgow. Even these figures do 
not fully indicate the closeness of the population in urban areas, for 
many families still dwell in overcrowded or slum conditions; it has been 
estimated that over a quarter of the households containing eight persons 
or more live two to a room. Under these circumstances and with the 
growth of population at the end of the war, one of the principal tasks 
of modern architects and builders has been to put up large blocks of 
flats and offices. In an arresting broadcast talk, which we publish this 
week, Mr. J. M. Richards considers the problems that face the modern 
architect. He points out that whereas in the past the designing of big 
buildings was the joy of the architect, as in cathedrals, theatres, town 
halls, and the like—even some government buildings lend themselves at 
least to an imposing facade—the present ‘ beehive ’ age offers extremely 
little scope to him. Attempts have been made to beautify present 
buildings: there are, for example, the striking projects of High 
Paddington, what Sir William Holford has called ‘a Welfare City in, 
a Welfare State’; there is Le Corbusier’s famous and much-debated 
Unité d’Habitation at Marseilles; and the tremendous group of build- 
ings of Stuyvesant Town, New York. But such schemes are exceptional. 
And a visitor to London, who had not seen it since the ‘ blitz’, would 
probably find it hard to disentangle the new blocks of flats and houses 
from their grey surroundings. The first flush of new paint or concréte is 
soon overlaid by the dustiness and unkemptness of city life. . 

Mr. Richards appears to consider that the architect as' such has an 
almost insoluble problem. ‘What I am suggesting’, he says, ‘is that 
we should not be afraid of arriving at the point when these beehive 
buildings cease to be architecture at all”. It is no use, he argues, trying 
to design these buildings in traditional styles. The Gothic or Tudor 
blocks of flats or offices look ridiculous, and even Georgian is dull and 
pointless. The only kind of personality such buildings can have there- 
fore is collective and anonymous. One’s first reaction is that these are 
depressing thoughts. What, one wonders, has become of the teaching 
of Vers Une Architecture, the book on which many of us were brought 
up? Did not Le Corbusier and his followers convince us that there was 
beauty in functionalism? Did he not compare a good modern building 
to a ship or a motor car? Were not ‘the machines for living in’ 
expressions of an economical beauty? Mr. Richards is inclined to 
think that not much can be done, even within these severe limits, to 
beautify the block or the beehive. Towers, balconies, and staircases are 
little more than ingenious devices to break the monotony. 

Can anything be done to make our modern conurbations more 
attractive than they are? One is painfully conscious of the need. If one 
walks the streets of suburban London, or Leeds, or Manchester one is 
aware of the importance of striving to make our towns less dismal. 
Mr. Richards seems to argue that it is the town planner rather than 
the architect, or the two together, or the two as one, who can improve 
he face of Britain for us. Tall buildings, skilfully spaced out, can 
ish a decorative skyline and let in the light. Just as zoning laws 

architecture more tolerable than it had been thirty years ago, now 
own planners may, with the aid of science, afford us an opportunity 
mverting our industrial ant-heaps into excitingly designed cities, - 
a long-term ideal. But perhaps it willbe realised. - : 
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What They Are Say 
Broadcast reactions to the French Assembly's vote 
THE FRENCH ASSEMBLY’S vote to ratify the Paris agreements (thor 
yet to be confirmed by the Conseil de la République) reinfor 
western commentators, in their New Year broadcasts, in a spirit 
hope, based on the growing strength and unity of the free wor 
Though a number of French newspapers were quoted as referring 


a 


, 


the smallness of the vote for ratification, Le Figaro stated: “ee 


__ Nevertheless, this vote exists. The important thing now is to consi 
It not as an end in itself, but as a poit of departure for build: 
Europe. 


The original adverse vote had led Le Figaro to declare: 


For the pro-Europeans in parliament to have the other night « 
sidered by their negative Vote the victory of the enemies of Eurc 
and the triumph of Moscow passes understanding. , 

The Radical-Socialist L’Aurore, after the final yote, commented 1 
it is only thanks to M. Mendés-France that France has reappeared 
the international stage. The left independent Combat, on the other hat 


Was quoted as saying: 


Foreign capitals should not put out their flags. They have link 
Atlantic policy with the resurgence of German militarism, and Atlan 
policy must therefore incur the odium of German militarism. 


While The New York Times, concentrating on French politi 
instability, forecast that the United States would seek ways of minim 
ing its reliance on France in western Europe, the Washington Pi 
spoke of the ‘momentous’ significance of the French vote, despite | 
the preceding hesitations.. From west Germany, while a number 
newspapers regretted continued French suspicions of Germany, t 
Koelnische Rundschau commented: — ; 

All that matters is that the French parliament has approved 1 

Paris agreements. The outcome . . . confirms the unity and comm 

purposes of the free world and the solidarity of the European people 


A number of Italian newspapers contrasted the smallness of the Fren 
vote for ratification with the much larger vote of the Italian Chamber 
Deputies. Others congratulated France over the final outcome, ’ 


After the first adverse vote, Moscow broadcasts expressed jubilatic 
One Moscow broadcast spoke of the failure of Anglo-Americ. 
“pressure "—including “blackmail and direct threats’ to change t 
attitude of the French people, who had said ‘no’ to German 1 
armament. Another Mos¢6w broadcast, quoting Trud, declared: 


The French people’ have already rejected the Paris agreemen 
Their will cannot be disregarded. ' 


After the final vote, Pravda’s Paris correspondent was-quoted“as saying 


Outside the Bourbon Palace a mighty wave of popular indignatic 
is growing. The struggle in France against the revival of Germ: 
militarism continues. ; 

Moscow broadcasts attributed.the vote to ‘ severe pressure from Brita 
and the U.S.A.’ Polish broadcasts described it as ‘ incompatible with tl 
freedom and independence of France ’. From east Germany the Nation 
Zeitung was quoted as threatening : di 5 

Do not imagine for a moment that we shall leave our Germ: 
fate to the West ‘German Lower House and accept the result of the 
vote, whatever it may be. In the interests of the future of Europ 
the determination and strength of the world peace camp will knoe 
how to change these mistaken decisions of some western Parliame 
tarians which have been brought about by threats and fraud. 


Taegliche Rundschau, the newspaper of the Soviet occupation author 
ties in east Germany, emphasised that the ‘ three democratic nations 
east Germany, Poland, and Czechoslovakia, were already ‘ building 
firm wall of defence . . . to defend peace’. = 


Both the President of the Soviet Union, Marshal Voroshilov, in h 
New Year broadcast, and Mr. Malenkov, in his interview with 2 
American journalist, accused the Western Powers of increasing tl 
danger of war by restoring German militarism. According to M 
Malenkov, the Western Powers were doing everything possible 
exclude the possibility of a four-power meeting at the highe t 
He added that the United States and the Soviet Union shoul 
their relations on peaceful coexistence and consideration of each 
legitimate interests. Mr. Dulles, in his New Year mes: 
the view that the danger of a general war had rec 
New Year could be faced with confidence, _ 
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IONAL PARK IN THE JUNGLE 
BRAZIL’S NEW CONGRESS assembles this year one of the 
Ws it will debate is a proposal for a national park in the central 
‘lif. jungle. KENNETH MATTHEWS, who was in Brazil recently, 
‘Nig)-d some of the pros and cons of this project in ‘ Radio Newsreel ’. 
i boundaries of the proposed national park’, he said, ‘enclose 
mi bigger than the whole of Italy. Most of the area is completely 
uli red and inhabited only by the aboriginal Indian tribes. It is 
by one of the biggest rivers of Brazil, the Xingu, and so it is 
Jalled the Xingu National Park. The men'who-are sponsoring the 
Wmijant to give the Indian a fair chance to survive in Brazil. They 
bundl. believe he can survive in contact with white civilisation; too 
if the tribes are dying out already. So one object of the park is 
Jkude the white farmer and business-man and leave the Indians 
eidpossession of their ancestral hunting and fishing grounds. But the 
fd ts of all nations would 
come; and, perhaps, at 
4g uture date, tourists. The 
object is to preserve 
imals and. plants in the 
—one of the last truly 
jhurbed natural sanctuaries 
‘| world, 
ie half of the region is 
ing and holds creatures 
swamp; the other is dry, 
plateau, where the 
: pig and the jaguar live. 
(Mf botanists say that the 
lian jungle contains the 
its of many of our most 
$1 plants. For example, the 
| maize is there, also the 
rubber tree; and, one 


fe jungle to raise new types 
the original stocks. 

But. the national park is 
1 strong opposition. 


ng land there; powerful 
panies have been formed . 
evelop parts of the jungle. The Governor of Matto Grosso State 
been criticised’ for permitting the disposal of land in the area 
bred by the plan. But he is supported not only by speculators who 
‘making big profits out of the trade but by many Brazilians who 
ik that the wholesale development of the jungle should not be held 
‘by what they consider sentimental considerations, the protection of 
(Indians and the preservation of wild life. On their side, the sponsors 
he plan say that the national park would be a possession not only 
‘Brazil but for the whole world. If the plan passes into law, there are 
ad to be further passionate debates on who really owns the land’. 


PSY NIGHTS 
ere is an uncanny but real charm in the way gipsies entertain 
or used to entertain us—which is based, it seems to me, on the 
culiar approach of these strange people to their art’, said COUNT 
INKENDOREF in a talk in the Third Programme. ‘ The gipsies come to 
country, take up the local folk songs and dances and, performing 
th the aid of local instruments, pérmeate them with their own spirit. 
this they are so successful that many think it is the gipsy manner 
rich is the true substance of a national art. 
“One of the several countries where gipsy music has achieved a 
inding quite of its own is Russia. Here, in addition to a large reper- 
ire of choruses sung in Romanes, and with tunes in their own tradition, 
ies also perform the works of Russian composers whose whole output 
nsisted in solos and duets for the gipsy’s particular use. The songs are 
" a Russian text, sometimes the poems of famous poets, some- 


ty 


Gipsy singers and dancers in Russia 
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Did You Hear That? 


times written ad ho¢ in a rather quaint manner, reflecting the mood 
which gipsy singing engenders in its admirers. In the Russian version 
of the gipsy art, mainly guitars are used for accompaniment,-and the 
little dancing that the younger females of the-chorus indulge in unavoid- 
ably ends in a-tremendous and prolonged tremolo of the whole bust—a 
feature which, I am told, also obtains, if in a less pronounced form, in 
Gitana dancing. 

‘* Going to the gipsies ”—as this kind of entertainment was usually 
called—was seldom organised far ahead. As often as not, what happened 
was that at an evening party or dance one or two of us would feel the 
urge to liven up.the proceedings by taking the girls “to the gipsies ”. 
About ten like-minded chaps were recruited to cover the consider- 
able expense involved and one or two married couples would be added 
to provide chaperones. Sometimes some of the older generation would 
get wind of this and offer to join us—a circumstance always accepted 
_with delight as it was cus- 
tomary for them to foot the 
bill, otherwise shared by all the 
members of the party. 

“The gipsies and a suitable 
private room were engaged, 
and the whole party made. its 
way by fast cabs or, in winter, 
by troikas, to the chosen plea- 
sure garden’ to arrive there 
about midnight. Wine was 
then ordered and the guests 
disposed behind a long table 
facing the chorus sitting on 
chairs, The performance would 
start by one of the gipsy folk 
songs or ballads sung in their 
own language. A chord from 
the leader’s guitar would start 
the chorus. All one’s life one is 
haunted by the memory of the 
irresistible impact on the 
senses of that volume of organ- 
ised sound coming from a row 
of still figures, whose stern 
dark faces are dimly perceived 
in the shadows of the not too 
well lit room. The proper 
mood thus established, solos 

and duets’ to guitar accompaniment would follow, leading to more 
choruses. These were usually concluded by the dance of one or several 
of the younger performers. And then the reckless twang of all the 
guitars heightened to a frenzy the abandon of the dancers. Hand clap- 
ping was not used as applause by the guests but only sometimes to mark 
time during a dance. A sad or melancholy song would come to its end 
in a tense silence, more expressive even than the weird cries of boister- 
ous finales of the Romanes folk songs. After about an hour, supper 
would be served to which—if there were some real “ afficionados ” 
amongst the guests—the stars of the chorus, both present day and retired, 
would be invited. The chorus itself had its supper at the party’s expense 
in a sort of green room where it had its own table round which, between 
engagements, the time would be passed comfortably in sewing and 
knitting. 

‘If the party was a success both artistically and socially, the entertain- 
ment would continue till the small hours of the morning. Wine cir- 
culated freely all through the proceedings—and, after supper, amongst 
the chorus also. All-night revelry, pure and undiluted, is the only epithet 
to characterise the gipsy nights of my time in the years just before 
the great crash came ’. 


THE ‘STRUGGLING’ BARRISTER 
‘You have probably noticed, in novels, plays, and newspapers, that just 
as policemen are always “ burly ”, and business-men “ high-powere 
barristers are always either “ brilliant” or “ struggling” ’, said 
Day in a Home Service talk. ‘ You know from these new 
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plays that the brilliant barrister is eloquent and persuasive, that his 
“‘ remorseless ” cross-examinations are models for generations. to come. 
You may have heard of his astronomical fees. But what about the 
“ struggling ” barrister, the young man who goes, as I did not long ago, 
into chambers in the Temple for his apprenticeship in the law? 

‘What struck me first of all, as I think it strikes‘most newcomers to 
the Law Courts and the Temple, was the sense of entering into a 
completely different and self-contained atmosphere. It is not simply the 
sense of a tradition stretching back for hundreds of years, or the old- 
fashioned formality of the dress. You have the strict rules of professional 
etiquette which fill a book of more than seventy pages, and there is 
a new language—or very nearly so. I am not merely referring to the 
technical jargon and the deferential phraseology of the courtroom. You 
notice other habits of speech and tricks of conversation used every day 
by busy members, of the Bar. The whole atmosphere in the Temple is 
a strange mixture of academic dig- 
nity and worldly bustle. 

‘ As a beginner, my first steps in 
this new world of the Temple were 
guided by my “ master”, the bar- 
rister to whom I became a pupil. 
I would study his papers and help 
him in any way I could. He would 
listen to my opinion on a point of 
law with the greatest deference, 
and would gently point out that my 
argument, although flawless in 
theory, was shattered by some 
simple practical point which I had 
overlooked through my ignorance 
of the Courts. I soon came to 
realise that a good barrister needs 
an all-round combination of several 
qualities. It is no good being an 
attractive speaker if you do not 
have a clear mind. It is not much 
good having a clear mind if you 
have not a sound learning in the 
law. And it is no good being a 
learned legal scholar without some 
knowledge of human nature and 
some simple common sense. I re- 
member the unfortunate experience 
of one young counsel who had in 
his time carried off every available 
academic prize and distinction. His 
carefully prepared cross-examina- 
tion of a police witness went like 
this: 

““ And how far were you, con- 
stable, from the accused man when 
he first caught sight of you? ” 

** About fifteen yards, sir ”’. 

*“ About fifteen yards. And were you in uniform? ” 

oF twas, -sir 7. 

*“ And you were wearing police boots? ” 

*«“ That is correct, sir”. 

*“ Policemen’s boots have big iron hob-nails on the soles, don’t they, 
officer? ” 

““-They do sir”. 

“Then leaning forward intently, with a confident hitching of the 
gown over the shoulders: 

*“ And hob-nailed boots make a loud crunching noise on the ground, 
don’t they, officer? ” 

©“ That is so, sir”. 

*“ Then perhaps you will explain how the accused man failed to hear 
you until you were only fifteen yards away from him? ” 

““T was riding my bicycle, sir”. 

‘A few painful experiences like that, and the young barrister soon 
picks up some good, plain, horse sense. But what does he live on during 
this fledgling period when nobody knows him and briefs come only by 
ecident? Some go up to Oxford or Cambridge every week-end to give 
mals. I used to give evening lectures and write articles for the 
One of my friends was a night watchman. Others go to 
ices at night to see that nothing libellous is printed. 
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* Quite often—this happened to me—the expenses are more than 
earnings. First there was the 100 guineas to my “ master” for 
guidance and tuition during my year as his pupil; another thirty guin 
or so for my wig and gown; my share—about £130 a year—of 1 
rent of chambers, plus fifty guineas a year to the clerk. And all so 
of incidentals, travelling expenses, circuit fees, furniture for my roo 
legal text books (always a formidable price), and a pretty sizea! 
Jaundry- bill to cover all the high wing-collars and long white bar 
which barristers wear in court’. 


ECHO OF A SONG 


Recalling his years at a choir-school, in a talk in the Home Servi 

J. B. BooTHRoyD said: ‘ Looking back, I see my six years’ singing a: 

small life, separate and complete, a miniature of the larger life of whi 

it was so small a part. All the advancements and set backs and triumr 
and disappointments that make 
the pattern of a grown-up car 
were telescoped together in the 
six years. It was as vital then to 
chosen for a solo as it would 
now to be sent off on some worl 
wide mission. 

“For the first six months » 
were not allowed to sing in 1 
cathedral, or even to walk in t 
game procession as the chorist 
proper. We scuttled in, like h 
a dozen serious little black beet! 
from the other end, before 1 
service started, and sat devout 
never opening our mouths. P1 
bationers who ventured to si 
were committing the crime 
crimes. Then, one by one, as t 
good Doctor, the choirmaster, p1 
nounced our voices ripe, we figur 
in a special service of inductic 
during which the head — be 
solemnly mounting the chan 
steps and fully aware of the digni 
of his office, helped us into o 
first, crisply starched surplice; ai 
the choir, men, boys, clergy a 
all, sang in our especial honour t 
psalm, “I was glad when they sa 
unto me, Let us go into the hov 
of the Lord”, and our career as 
chorister had really begun. 

‘Gradually, one crept up t 

 choirstalls from the bottom, feeli: 

more and more fatherly towards t 

fledglings below, yet only sligh 
less envious and admiring of those still above. How often, from halfw 
down the desk, you would peep up to where the head boy stood. } 
wore a black cope with grey facings and a fleur-de-lys clasp to ma 
his office, and posed impressively, his right hand clasping the wrougl 
iron candelabra. One day, you would be there, holding just that sar 
convenient candlestick in just that same way. One day . . . one day . 
and one day sure enough, you were. That was the time when t 
Doctor, either at choir-practice or from his high perch in the orga 
loft, would cock an ear anxiously in your direction, listening for t 
first involuntary croak, the first split note that would tell him natu 
was taking its implacable course once more. Then, in a matter 
weeks, your clear treble would collapse into the horrid yodelling 
adolescence. You would have begun to grow up. But for him, ai 
in a sense for you, your little life was over. 

‘But what a life it was. Singing; singing for joy. Not the unwilli 
bleating of boys made to sing, but the clear, cheerful notes of boys wi 
could not have helped it. The years went round. The same music car 
and went. Each year one remembered just a little better how to tach 
that tricky top B flat.in Stanford’s “ Magnificat ’—felt just a litt 
more confident about the treble leads, where one’s attack ma 
all the difference between a thrilling climax and a humiliating me: 
It is no small ordeal, alone in a vast cathedral, suddenly to 
mouth and let fly with the only note that will do’, 


E, O. Hoppé 
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Ukrainian ‘ old-time’ settlers working on the prairies of Canada 


New and Old Canadians 


By SHEILA PATTERSON 


N other parts of the Commonwealth, we still tend to think of 

Canada as a country of two peoples, two languages, and two 

cultural traditions—the French and the British. When you first 

atrive in Montreal or Toronto it is indeed the Frenchness and the 
Rrrlistiness of Canadians that first strikes you, and it comes as some- 
thing of a shock to learn from the latest census report that one of every 
five Canadians today is of other than British or French origin. 

The British and the French are still incomparably the largest groups 
and they are in a culturally privileged position. But all these other 
ethnic groups taken together comprise 21.3 per cent. of Canada’s total 
population, and the seven largest are, in this order, German, Ukrainian, 
Scandinavian, Dutch, Polish, Jewish, and Italian. Incidentally, the North 
American Indians and Eskimos now represent only 1.2 per cent. of the 
total. This type of classification is based on what each individual 
declared about the ethnic origin and mother tongue of his or her original 
immigrant male ancestor; it does not mean that the individual so 
classified remains’ within his ethnic ghetto or even retains any of its 
cultural characteristics. Many of 
the Germans, Scandinavians, and 
Dutch, in particular, have long 
been assimilated to the Anglo- 
Saxon group in all but name, but 
such assimilation has not taken 
place to anything like the same 
extent in the case of eastern and 
Southern Europeans. There has 
been nothing like the great melt- 
ing-pot process in the United 
States: in Canada, the ethnic pot 
has barely reached simmering 
point. 

In the older_and more settled 

Canada’s ethnic diversity 
does not show so clearly. None 
the less, about 14 per cent. of 
Montreal’s population, flow well 
over the million mark, is neither 
ch nor British by origin, and 
n Toronto this figure rises to 
5 per cent. The casual English- 
visitor might doubt this, 
t he has only to stray south and 
from the big stores and the 


Post-war immigrants learning English at a Canadian night-school 


upper-middle class suburbs and he will find a Little Italy, a Little 
Hungary, Little Ukraine, and Little Germany, each with its national 
churches, its ethnic halls, and its small colourful shops selling old- 
country foods and foreign-language newspapers. 

Out on the prairies, the different colours of the mosaic emerge more 
clearly. In Edmonton, only 63 per cent. of the population is of the two 
founding stocks. In Winnipeg, the cross-roads of Canada, the third 
element rises to nearly half the city’s population. There, the gilt, 
meringue-shaped domes of the Ukrainian churches are a familiar part 
of the skyline, and even, the large stores with the English names sell 
piroszki and apfelstrudel in their food departments. And if you take a 
map of Manitoba and let your eyes wander beyond the larger towns 
you will find a patchwork of place-names like Minnedosa, Souris, Clan- 
william, Baldur, Polonia, Killarney, and Eden—all within the same 
100-mile range. Such evocative or nostalgic names hold the memories 
of a century of prairie settlement—of Indian hunters, French voyageurs 
and half-breed trappers, Selkirk settlers—and of the later flood of 
Ukrainians, Poles, Mennonites, 
the peasants from east Europe, 
whom the Canadians of the time 
lump@d together half-contemp- 
tuously as the ‘men in sheepskin 
coats ’. 

Here, then, is Canada’s third 
element, the element that is 
neither British nor French by 
origin. It is going to have a 
tremendous influence on the 
future, because it is an element 
that will continue to grow, and in 
time it may well change the 
nature and structure of Canada’s 
population. Of the 1,000,000 
immigrants who have entered 
Canada since the war only 35 per 
cent. or so were British, and less 
than 2 per cent. French, despite the 
special facilities afforded to these 
two groups. The great bulk of the 
remainder came from other parts 
of Europe, nearly one quarter 
of them from behind the Iron 
Curtain. 
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Many leading Canadians regard the present population, of just over 
15,000,000, as inadequate for economic expansion, defence, or inter- 
national status. The former Federal Minister of Immigration and 
Citizenship, Mr. Walter Harris, recently spoke of a population of 
between 25,000,000 and 30,000,000 by 1980 as practical politics. If 
this figure is to be reached, it will not be done by natural increase, 
despite the high birth-rate of the French Canadians. Nor can the 
British Isles supply more than a moderate proportion of the necessary 
immigrants. So if this is to be ‘ Canada’s Century ’"—to quote an often- 
heard phrase—it will also be the century of the New Canadians. In 
these circumstances, the satisfactory integration of these newcomers is 
clearly of vital concern to the Canada of today. 


‘Integration’ the New Aim 

I use the word ‘ integration ’ and not ‘ assimilation ’, because integra- 
tion has, since the second world war, been the professed aim of most 
Canadian government and other agencies in their treatment of new- 
comers. But, until 1939, assimilation was the aim. It was not an official 
policy, but the result of official Jaissez-faire attitudes and strong public 
opinion. It meant the cultural and ethnic capitulation of the latecomers 
to the dominant Anglo-Saxons, most of whom were still bound by 
primary emotional ties to the old country, and regarded Britishness 
rather than Canadianness as the criterion of acceptance. In this Canada 
differed from the United States, where an even stronger assimilatory 
process was intended to wipe out all old-country loyalties; for there 
was in America no single group of early settlers strong enough to 
enforce permanent acceptance of its own values and traits. — 

In Canada the usual effect of assimilatory pressure on non-Anglo- 
Saxons settling in Ontario and western Canada was to make them feel 
different, inferior and unwanted. Some reacted to this by jettisoning 
their own values and culture, their language, religion,.and even their 
names. They became ersatz Anglo-Canadians, ashamed of their own 
origins, and therefore rootless. They became French Canadians much 
more rarely because the French Canadian group, absorbed in its own 
struggle for group survival, exerted little assimilatory pressure on out- 
siders, and usually regarded them as instruments of an Anglo-Canadian 
plot to swamp French Canada in federal affairs. Other non-Anglo- 
Saxons who were faced with the strong Anglo-Canadian pressure to 
assimilate went to the opposite extreme of aggressive ethnocentrism. 
The Doukhobor Sons of Freedom are probably the extreme example of 
this trend. But the majority of east European immigrants simply 
huddled together for comfort and mutual aid in their own ethnic 
parishes and organisations. And there many of them remain, only half- 
Canadianised, to this day. 

‘ Assimilation ’, then, was in many ways unsuccessful, and the post- 
war. explicit policy of integration is a far more satisfactory aim for a 
young and democratic country. But it is also a more difficult one, 
because it requires the will to adjust not only from the newcomers but 
also from the host community. Integration may be defined as the process 
of completing a whole by the addition of parts. As such it is perhaps 
the only possible policy for Canada, because the country’s dualistic 
British-French cultural pattern and political structure mean that there 
is no positive Canadian culture, or specifically Canadian way of life. 
Of late, Canadians have become increasingly preoccupied with the 
problem of creating such a Canadian culture, and with building a pan- 
Canadian community. Assimilation having on the whole failed, most 
government and welfare agencies now recognise that newcomers from 
Europe must contribute their own capacities and values to the existing 
Americanised Anglo-French pool, and they seem to envisage a gradual 
social and cultural synthesis on a group basis; the ethnic groups would 
then act as intermediaries or filters, instead of ethnic refuges or outposts. 


Why Did Assimilation Fail? 

To make this a little clearer, one must go back again to examine in 
more detail why assimilation failed. As I said, many of the Germans, 
Dutch, and Scandinavians have long been assimilated to the Anglo- 
Canadian group in all but their names. This has not, however, happened 
to the same extent with the other groups. These were latecomers in a 
vast country whose empty lands and rural economy favoured, and even 
demanded, group settlement and the consequent cultural isolation, and 
whose two dominant groups rivalled each other in ethnocentric 
exclusiveness. On their side, the Slavs and other latecomers came from 
simple and static peasant cultures widely different from the more fluid 
north-west European and North American patterns. In religion they 

Canadian élite 


usually differed from the fiercely Protestant Anglo- 


from the lowest socio-economic levels in the old country. Peasants a 
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around them. Many were illiterate, and the vast majority were di ray 


traditionally resistant to change, but even for those who wished to t 
permanently accepted in the new society, the cultural gap was usual 
too great to bridge in one or even two generations. | 

On the Canadian side, little or no official effort was made until mar 
years later to bridge this gap or to further gradual adjustment. In fac 
the contemptuous xenophobia of the Anglo-Canadians tended to slo 
the newcomers’ adjustment and increase their resistance to assimilator 
pressure. It should not be forgotten that although most of the old-tix 
immigrants came to the New World in search of land and bett 
economic opportunities, the east Europeans at least came from are: 
which until 1918 were under alien rule. To them ‘assimilation’ ; 
their own countries had often meant russification or the Kuliurkamp 
and resistance to the process, even in a new setting, was a commun: 
duty within the scope of the simplest peasant. 

Here I must draw a distinction between two types of immigrant i 
North America: the old-style economic immigrant, and the new-sty. 
immigrant who began his new life as a political exile or refugee. Abot 
one quarter of the immigrants who have come to Canada since -193 
are of the second type, a type that is almost new in Canada’s exper 
ence. These are the Balts, Poles, Ukrainians, Hungarians, and othe1 
whose homes are now under Soviet domination. 

These newcomers usually come from the same ethnic groups as th 
less assimilable old-timers, but they differ from the old immigrants 0 
two main counts. First, they are in Canada not because they chose t 
emigrate there but because they cannot return to their own countrie 
for political reasons. Secondly, they are not, this time, exclusivel 
peasants; they represent more of a cross-section of their original society 
with the disproportion rather on the side of the more highly educate 
and qualified. They are people who have spent the years since 1939 i 
active or passive resistance to outside powers threatening’ thei 
independence. As a result they tend to be more united and imbued wit 
a common purpose than the old immigrants were. And far from sharin 
the inferiority complex of the old-timers, the newcomers often regar 
themselves as an élite. Whereas the old immigrants usually remaine 
unassimilated because of their cultural shortcomings, the émigré new 
comers could, if they so°wished, be accepted with much greater ease 
It is by their own will that they resist assimilation and even integratior 
For many of them Canada still remains not a home but a waiting-room 


‘Life Must Go On’ 

But life must go on, even for political émigrés. Whether they ar 
primarily interested in émigré affairs and an eventual return to thei 
countries, or whether they have begun to think of making a new lif 
in the new country, they. usually gravitate towards the existing ethni 
group and its organisations. Here their impact has been formidable, an: 
the processes of internal adjustment have not been altogether withou 
friction. By way of illustration, let me cite the Polish group in Canada 
Here, nearly 60,000 newcomers have flooded in since 1945 to swell th 
existing ethnic group of about double that number. The old-timers ha 
not moved very high in the Canadian social_and economic structure 
But after years of hard work most of them had achieved a certait 
modest prosperity. Many owned their own houses, and had cars 
washing-machines, and television sets. Most important, in their ow: 
view, they were giving their children a far better education than the 
themselves had received. 

The majority of the newcomers, whatever their background, came t 
Canada with very small resources. The old-timers received them witl 
the generosity which they had always shown towards fellow-countryme! 
in trouble. But these old-timers were no longer willing to revert to thei 
former status at the bottom of the old Polish class-structure. As in al 
mainly agricultural countries, the Polish class-hierarchy had been a fairh 
rigid one, based on birth and land-ownership. The old-timers had com 
to accept the more fluid North American system, which attaches statu 
and prestige less to education and occupation than to wealth and ft 
power of wealth. An old Manitoba building contractor said to me ©: 
the new Poles: “In the old country I would have had to do wh 
fathers told me, but here I am as good or better than they are. Pt 


The t seems determined to pamper the 

helping to pay their passages and giving them English lessor 

When we came over, nobody cared wh we ved or d 
i" ae a —— 


ide, the Polish newcomers = that they haa ee in 
. the old-timers than they had expected. They were 

> experiences of twenty years of Polish independence, 
yea par war and exile. ‘ The old ones have been very generous 
>, said a young aircraft engineer in Toronto, ‘ ‘but.I don’t see much 

f them socially. They tend to be touchy, and in any case we don’t have 
e interests. In the organisations it’s better. There we have the 
ae aims, but they are often unwilling to hand over any responsibility 
us. I know a few newcomers who got so impatient that they broke 
Wi y completely and even changed their names to English-sounding 


Se Bbtiiy there are surface tensions and misunderstandings be- 
ween the old-timers and the newcomers in all ethnic groups. But these 
ire only the growing pains of an integrating community. Fundamentally, 


N 1947 Pandit Nehru said: ‘May the new India remember 
her children abroad who look to her with such pride and affection, 
‘@ and give them all the succour she can’. India’s children abroad 
a! in Africa raise great issues of race relations. These used to be 
Empire and Commonwealth issues but in recent years they have become 
international issues. It is, with these questions—the questions and 
lems of Indians in Africa—and the effects on Commonwealth and 
ternational relationships that I wish to deal here: 

Is this interest of the new India-in her children in Africa a liberating 
na for under-privileged, oppressed Indian peoples in Africa; or is 

S$ concern a new and dangerous phase in the ambitions of an 
imperialist India, now pressing her claims in Africa as the supplanter 
the nineteenth-century European powers? Many white-men, particu- 
rly in Africa, fear that this imperialist interpretation of India’s role in 

\frica is the-correct one—even though India pleases to term it liberat- 

ing. They point to the immense excess population of India and the 

grave consequent pressures compelling an expansionist policy in trade 
and migration. And this fear of India as an aspiring imperial power 
in Africa is creating tensions in Africa, in the Indian Ocean, and in 
pe United Nations. 

- India’s-policy in Africa, Pandit Nehru asserts, is intended to liberate 
the oppressed Indians of Africa and also reflects a genuine desire to 
spur on the liberation of the Africans from the colonial authorities and 
especially from the authority of nationalist white South Africa. Natur- 
ally, the examples of the Gold Coast and of the newly established 
independent nations of Asia have fired the hopes of non-European 
leaders in Africa that the end of colonialism and white domination is in 
sight. I shall examine the evidence and leave it to you to conclude 
whether India is aspiring to imperialism in East Africa or merely 
playing the role of liberator. 


Sixteenth-century Settlers 

* India’s connection with the east coast of Africa, we must remember, 
is very old. In the sixteenth century when the first Europeans, the 
Portuguese, reached that coast by sea, Arabs were in control but 
Indian traders were- already there. Further south, in what is now 
Natal, , the first Indians arrived, much later, in 1860. They came as 
labourers at the request of the sugar planters, and they were 
ollowed by free immigrant traders. In the Union today there are 
50,000, and ninety per cent. of them were born there. Settlers of Indian 
or Indian-Arab ancestry are to be found in almost every town from 
ishu to the Cape of Good Hope and number approximately 
)0. Some are rich; other are as poor as their African neighbours. 
where the problem the Indians pose, for the white and for 
can, is substantially the same. They intensify economic com- 
and pressure upon the land. In Kenya Indian settlers, as men 
suffer some commercial and residential discrimination, but 
been given an increasing share of responsibility in the 
- British imperial policy was defined first in 1923. It 
| that, however important it might be to give security 
aga pee Indian—the first Ser on aay 
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-thete is a great deal of co-operation. 
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The old-timers are helping the 
newcomers both by their material erosity and by enabling them to 
regain some measure of influence and status in the organisations built up 
by so many years of hard work and sacrifice. They are also finding 
satisfaction in their new role as interpreters and middlemen between 
Canada and the New Canadians. 

For their part, the newcomers are giving the old-timers and their 
children the self-confidence and the roots that they lacked. The new- 
comers are reinforcing the ethnic organisations at all levels, Fears are 
sometimes expressed that these organisations are, as a result, acting as 
a brake on integration and becoming hot-beds of old-world intrigue, But 
that is not my impression of the overall picture. In the minority of cases 
where it happens, the mere compulsion to function within a Canadian 
framework will make it short-lived.—Third Programme 


India’s Aims in Africa | 


By MABEL JACKSON HAIGHT 


territory was the full development of native life. In the Union of 
South Africa, on the other hand, there has been no outside authority 
to hold the balance between the races; and it is there that the problems 
of racial friction are seen in their most acute form. The political dead- 
lock between South Africa and India, precipitated by the lack of rights 
and the disabilities imposed on South African Indians, is perhaps the 
best illustration of what might be called India’s ‘ liberating ’ role. 


Gandhi’s Campaign in Natal 

Only twenty years after Indians were first brought to the sugar 
plantations of Natal there was a great demand to prevent more from 
coming in, and to induce them to return home. But there was always 
the other voice of those who prospered from Indian labour, and until 
1911, when the Indian Government prohibited recruitment, agricultural 
labourers were imported annually into Natal. Finally, in 1913, the 
Union of South Africa itself terminated the entry of Indians. The 
initial encouragement given to them to become settlers with citizen 
rights was soon reversed by policies which denied all rights of citizen- 
ship;-and they have none to this day. In 1907, during Gandhi’s first 
passive resistance campaign in Natal; sympathy was aroused in the 
United Kingdom and in India. But ever since 1925 there has been 
an increasing emphasis on segregation and a policy of repatriation. 

The British Government has found the reconciliation of the 
undoubted rights of Indians, as British subjects, with the rights of 
South Africans, self-governing since 1910, an embarrassing issue of 
imperial relations. India’s attitude in the past, despite population 
pressure, has been to accept immigration restrictions imposed by the 
erstwhile Dominions. The delegate to the 1923 Imperial Conference 
said: ‘We do not want our nation outside to appear as a nation of 
India hoped that when the 
influx of Indian immigrants stopped, the way would be cleared for 
the removal of civil disabilities from the resident Indian communities. 
But in this she has been disappointed. The years have emphasised 
the shortage of land and with it the more enduring problem of Africa— 
the tensions surrounding the relations between the white man and the 
man of colour. 

In 1943, statutory segregation was brought in by the Smuts Govern- 
ment, to ‘peg’ or arrest the penetration of Indians into European 
suburban and residential areas. Legal segregation, culminating in the 
Group Areas Act, was extended by the Malan Government. The 
Government of India objected to legislation which, it claimed, would 
relegate South African Indians to permanent inferiority. In 1944 India 
broke off trade relations and two ‘years later withdrew its High Com- 
missioner from South Africa. The High Commission office in 
Johannesburg, however, was maintained until July 1954, when it was 
closed at the request of the South African Government. The question 
that caused the break in diplomatic relations was the limitation of areas 
in which Indians could own property and in which they could reside, 
but the essential issues go to the root of the problem of political rights 
for all non-Europeans. It was this issue that India emphasised when 
she took her complaint to the United Nations in 1946. Thus the status 
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of Indians in South Africa, as in Kenya, which had for long been 
a subsidiary issue in British Commonwealth affairs, was lifted on to 
the international stage. Race relations became international relations. 

As early as 1946 Mrs. Pandit claimed that she was fighting ‘the 
battle of South Africa’. ‘ This act of retaliation against South Africa ’, 
she said, “is the beginning of the war against the racial discrimination 
of the west’. The issue ‘is whether western civilisation is going to be 
based on the theory of racial supremacy, or whether the barriers 
imposed between men and men on grounds of colour are to be broken 
down and justice and equality to be considered the due of all’. 


Challenge to European Colonial Policies 

During eight years this perennial debate has linked racial discrimina- 
tion in South Africa with the general attack against. the status of 
tutelage in colonial territories. It has“brought India the support of the 
thirteen nations of the Arab-Asian bloc, of Russia, and to some extent 
of the Latin American world. All these countries have found an 
opportunity to challenge the colonial policies of the European west 
which they describe as nineteenth-century imperialism. People in Asia 
and the Middle East have come to associate the struggle for the rights 
of South African Indians with their own struggle for freedom, inde- 
pendence, and self-determination. Incidentally, the simple fact that the 
so-called colonial or governing powers of the world are European, 
makes it inevitable that the debate should appear to reflect tension 
between Europe and the rest of the world; between the non-European 
peoples of the east against the white west. 

In terms of this hackneyed word ‘imperialism’ the debate has 
brought about a strange alignment in the west. The United States, 
who still prides herself on her anti-colonial tradition, and South Africa, 
where the white nationalists are still in the process of throwing off 
any remote connection with a colonial yoke, are both forced to take 
up their stand on the side of what is called the imperialist west. The 
issues have been further confused because Russia associates herself 
with the so-called Arab-Asian and Latin American bloc in India’s 
leadership for the rights of all Africa, and indeed: with any situation 
which can be construed for propaganda purposes as Europe’s oppression 
of a non-European people. Therefore, in the minds of many, the in- 
distinct policies of liberals on the one hand and nationalists on the other 
are being confused with what is loosely termed ‘ communism ’. 

In 1953 the United Nations Assembly, after receiving a report on 
the international aspects of the racial situation in South Africa, re- 
appointed the Commission of Investigation although (or is it because?) 
South Africa refused-to allow an examination of conditions on the 
spot. In the summer of 1954 non-governmental organisations were 
requested to organise a three-day conference in April 1955 on the 
means of combating race discrimination. It may be said at once that 
the United Nations has provided India with a world forum to arouse 
the nationalism and to further the liberation of non-European peoples. 
At the same time happenings in Goa, in Kashmir, and in East Africa 
have created some uneasiness: will India, under the guise of liberator, 
come to be a ruler in Africa? 


“To Fight for Equality’ 

The colonial policy of the Indian Government has been laid down 
by Pandit Nehru: ‘It is’, he said, ‘to liquidate colonialism and 
racialism, to fight for equality everywhere in the wide world, and to 
give every assistance to African nationalism short of violence’. Pre- 
‘sumably in pursuit of this aim of making common cause with other 
non-European peoples, India sent money to both Africans and Indians 
hurt in the Durban riots in 1949. Delhi radio broadcasts several times 
every day to East Africa in Swahili and other African dialects. Scholar- 
ships have been provided for Africans to study in India. Pandit Nehru 
has condemned the federation of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland as an 
attempt to give to a handful of white settlers complete control over 
African peoples. The London Times has reported that the Indian Com- 
missioner’s office in East Africa circulated inflammatory anti-British 
literature in African dialects and sponsored ‘ extremist leaders of the 
Kenya African Union at a time when that Union was inextricably 
interwoven with Mau Mau’. : 

India is thus assuming a dual role in Africa. She associates with 
South Africa and Great Britain within the Commonwealth, while at 
the same time she feels bound by her obligations to her children resid- 
ing in colonial territories to undermine the established form of colonial 
authority. In South Africa, despite violent periodic outbursts by Africans 
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against Tadtine: there is an effective arrangement between th 
African National Congress and the Indian National Congress 

their Joint Action Commiittee. It is also clear that Indians provided 
considerable share of the money for the African passive resistance cam 
paign and probably some of the organising. But the co-operation o 
Indian and African is based largely on expediency. There is a great dea 
of distrust. Non-European unity is handicapped by the widest variet 
in social and economic setting, by consciousness of differences in clas: 
in culture, language, and race, and by the degree to which each grou 
has been assimilated with European culture. Local Indians are ne 
always at one with the policy of India: and those Africans who ar 
developing a racial or national, as distinct from a purely tribal, con 
sciousness generally insist upon Africa for the Africans. To the national 
ist Afrikaans press, the United Nations, instigated by India, is playin: 
an interfering role analogous to the Downing Street of the eighteent 
and nineteenth centuries. In the words of Dr. Malan: ‘ Interference ha 
taken place with our freedom as a nation and our sovereignty’. “ Le 
white men quit’, he says, ‘means let India enter’. 

Those who, like Dr. Malan, interpret India’s role as imperialis 
rather than as liberator find some additional evidence to support thei 
view. In 1919 the East African Indian Congress, meeting in Nairobi 
requested the League of Nations and the mandatory power to resery 
Tanganyika for Indian colonisation. And in 1946 it was suggested ii 
the Upper House of India that the Government should ask Britain t 
transfer her Tanganyika mandate to India. In the same year Si 
Maharaj Singh, remarking that Indians comprised sixty-seven per cent 
of the population of the island of Mauritius, said: ‘I firmly believ 
that in the lifetime of many of the younger people here Mauritiu 
will be an Indian colony’. Again, in New Delhi, as recently as 1947 
the Asian Relations Conference declared that Asians were entitled t 
look to East Africa to relieve their population pressures. 


Verdict of ‘Cuckoo’ Imperialism 

There are those in Europe who have called India’s attitude ‘ cuckoo 
imperialism, and have implied that India is about to join the late 
comers in the colonial struggle for Africa. Each of the European power 
aiming at empire in the east—first the Dutch, then the Portuguese, ant 
later the French and the British—regarded a base in East African water 
as essential to their defence. A Frenchman in the seventeenth centur 
described Mozambique as ‘a sentinel and shelter to the entrance o 
India’. And in the’eighteenth century Mauritius was called ‘the ke 
to the Indian Ocean’. The Portuguese included East Africa as par 
of Portuguese India, and controlled that coast from Goa. And in th 
nineteenth century British interests in East Africa were taken care o 
by the East India Company at Bombay. Now, there are Indians wh« 
claim that strategically the security interests of India require that Indi: 
should control the Indian Ocean and the East African coast. India1 
nationalists have supported this claim by reference to their country’ 
ancient association with East Africa. | 

Perhaps these last are irresponsible, or at least ill-considered, state. 
ments. Sir Keith Hancock, in his well-known chapters in the Cambridg: 
History of the British Empire, affirmed that in so far as Indian states 
men haye supported these proposals they have intended little mor 
than an angry rejoinder to the racialist visions of Europeans in Eas 
Africa. And, in fact, Pandit Nehru himself has emphatically deniec 
Indian imperialism in Africa. He claims that his motives are simph 
that inequality, lack of political freedom, and racial discriminatior 
are insulting in the extreme to all men of colour. For reasons of 
India cannot co-operate in South Africa’s request for the repatriation © 
Indians and, in Nehru’s words, ‘ short of war, India will fight the figh 
of equality everywhere in the world ’. This may sound like a declaration 
of a cold war in the Indian Ocean arena. And yet in this atomic ag 
Pandit Nehru’s foreign policy has won praise and prestige be hi 
determined pursuit of ‘ peaceful coexistence *. 

Many who have had first-hand experience of the great surge 
nationalism that is sweeping Asia, believe that India’s desire to 
Africa towards freedom is a useful but harmless outlet for a 
sense of duty, though clouded by an emotional anti colonideaeea 
Nehru has extolled the Commonwealth ‘as a true solvent o 
antagonisms, and one must hope that mature statesmanship in I 
appreciates the need for partnership with Britain and all the r 
Africa in securing the advancement of the African and the devel 
of the continent's great resources. For I believe that in the last an 
it is with the African that the future of Africa : must reckon. 
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ee By SIR MAX 
W ADIES and Gentlemen, 
@  __ Almost forty years ago I wrote, but didn’t publish, a few 
little essays about meetings with interesting contemporaries 
: of mine. One of these was about my first meetings with 
_ B. Yeats. . 
efore reading this little piece to you, I must explain that at that 
le Yeats had not begun to develop his great gifts in the manner 
which he ultimately did. Of the fullness and richness of his later 
f there was as yet, for me, no token. 
At Charterhouse, one morning, a small 
yoy construed thus a rather difficult line 
ff Euripides: ‘And a tear shall lead the - 
ind man’. ‘Hm’, said his form-master, 
‘clever tear! ’ Thereat we all laughed. But 
ight we to haye laughed? Granted, the 
inslation was hopelessly inaccurate. But 
n itself. was not the image beautiful, and 
pressed in terms simple and sensuous, if 
jot passionate? I am led to ask this 
yecause, in after years, when first I read 
1e of the poems of W. B. Yeats, those 
words came back to my memory, and 
em to have been inspired by his own 
Muse. ‘And a tear shall lead the blind man’ 
_. . how easily, how well (thought I, and 
ill think), might some poem of this distin- 
uished and true poet end just like that! 
From the lone hills where Fergus strays 
Down the long vales of Coonahan 
Comes a white wind through the unquiet 
ways, ; 
_. And a tear shall lead the blind man. 
But does not this levity jar on me? Yes, 
t does. I always want to be on the side of 
he angels. My wretchedly frequent failure 
io find definite meanings in the faint and 
ovely things of Yeats—my perception of 
10thing but some sort of mood enclosed in 
a vacuum far away—has always worried 
me very much. I have repeated sternly 
nd many times to myself what the initiate 
jave told me: that through the mouth of 
Yeats the ancient and authentic voice of 
[reland is uttered. Often I have taken my 
atlas from the shelf and looked up Ireland, 
in search of revelation. And it has seemed 
. me that if Ireland were: indeed what I 
here behold, a thing in two dimensions, a 
jesign on paper, and if her counties were 
not pink and yellow and green, but all a silvery grey, and if her whole 
pe were very much more tenuous and graceful than it is, then 
deed might she be supposed to have some such voice as Yeats utters. 
But the fact, of course, is that Ireland, so far from being more rarefied, 
is grosser than she appears in my atlas, There may be in that land 
fairies and phantoms, and whispering reeds, and eternal twilight, and 
wan wa and tears leading blind men—men, observe! There it is! 
m time immemorial Ireland has been harbouring human beings. 
try that hasn’t the human note can no more be truly Celtic than it 
truly Saxon or Mongolian or Slav. One is taught to despise Tom 
nowadays. But I cannot help feeling that in ‘ Ah, believe me 
1ose endearing young charms’ or ‘ One bumper at parting! — 
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and was more authentically breathed than it is by Yeats. 
st this feeling. But in vain. — = 


the pleasure of meeting Yeats, and I liked him. But 


is spell whenever one was in his presence—seemed 


First Meetings with 


‘Mr. W. B. Yeats presenting Mr, George 
Queen of the Fairies’: a cartoon by Sir Max Beerbohm 


:’ or ‘ No longer, dear Vesey, feel hurt and uneasy ’ the ancient ” 


‘remarkable, so mystic and intense a creature, to be 


W. B. | Yeats 
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to argue a lack in oneself and to imply an insult to that presence. Thus 
the pleasure of meeting Yeats was not for me an unmixed one, I 
felt always rather uncomfortable, as though I had submitted myself 
to a mesmerist who somehow didn’t mesmerise me. I hoped against 
hope that I should feel my volition slipping away from me—my cheap 
little independence fading into a drowsy enchantment where visions 
would come thronging presently . . . Nothing of the sort happened .. . 

‘Perhaps because I-had formed no expectations, my first sight of Yeats 
was the deepest impression I had of him. 
That was in the winter of 793. Aubrey 
Beardsley had done a poster for the Avenue 
Theatre and had received two stalls for the 
first night, of Dr. Todhunter’s play ‘ The. 
Black Cat’; and he had asked me to go: 
with him. Before the main play there was 
to be a ‘curtain-raiser’—‘ The Land of 
Heart’s Desire’. Yeats was not more than 
a name to us then; nor were we sure that it 
beseemed us, as men of the world, to hurry 
over our dinner. We did so, however, and 
arrived in good time. The beautiful little 
play was acted in a very nerveless and 
inaudible manner, casting rather a gloom, 
over the house. When at length the two 
curtains of the proscenium swept down and 
met in the middle of the stage, the 
applause was fainter than it would be 
nowadays. There were, however, a few 
sporadic and compatriotic cries for 
‘ Author ’, I saw a slight convulsion of the 
curtains where they joined each other, and 
then I saw a long fissure, revealing (as I 
for a moment supposed) unlit blackness 
behind the curtains. But lo! there were two 
streaks of white in ‘the upper portion of 
this blackness—a white streak of shirt- 
front, and above that a white streak of 
face; and I was aware that what I had 
thought to be insubstantial murk was a 
dress-suit, with the Author in it. And the 
streak of Author’s face was partly bisected 
by a lesser black streak; which was a lock 
of Author’s raven hair... It was all very 
eerie and memorable. 

More than a year passed before this 
vision was materialised for me in private’ 
life. A new publication, entitled The Savoy, 
was afoot, with Arthur Symons for literary 
editor and Beardsley for art-editor. The 
publisher was a strange and rather depressing person, a north-country- 
man, known to have been engaged in the sale of disreputable books. To 
celebrate the first number of the magazine, he invited the contributors 
to supper in a room at the New Lyric Club. Besides Symons and 
Beardsley, there were present Yeats, Mr. Rudolf Dircks, myself, and 
one or two other writers whom I forget. Also there was one lady: the 
publisher’s wife. She had not previously been heard of by anyone. She 
was a surprise. She was touching—dreadfully touching. It was so 
evident that she had been brought out from some far suburb for this 
occasion only. One knew that the dress she wore had been ordered 
specially; and one felt that it might never be worn again. She was 
small, buxom, and self-possessed. She did the honours. She dropped 
little remarks. It did not seem that she was nervous; one only knew that 
she was nervous. She knew that she did not matter; but she would 
not give in; she was brave and good. Perhaps, if I had not been so 
preoccupied by the pity of her, I would have been more susceptible to 
Yeats’s magic. I wished that I, not he, had been placed next to her at 
the table: I could have helped her more than he. The walls of the little 
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Moore to the 


no reply ready for that; only 2 a co 
~ been staying in Paris, and was muc 
or Devil-worship, which appeared to 
‘a profound study of it; and he evide ds: 
he met now for the first time, was a rmed worshipper in that line. — 
So to Beardsley he talked, in deep, vibrant tones across the table, of the - 
Jore and rites of Diabolism—‘ Dyahbolism ’ he called it, thereby making — Cea: and, as. ‘ 
_ jt sound the more fearful. I daresay that Beardsley, who always seemed very long, fine “hands did see: 
to know by instinctive erudition all about everything, knew all about stantiality. His dignity 
- Dyahbolism. Anyhow, I could see that he with that stony commonsense But I found ‘it less easy 
which always came upmost when anyone canvassed the fantastic in him, become ets less af 
meee Dyahbolism rather ‘silly. He was too polite not to go on saying - 
at = «heer g> in his hard, quick voice, ‘Oh really? How perfectly entranc- ~ ; 
a and ‘ Oh really? How perfectly sweet! ’ But, had I been Yeats = : a 
I Po have dropped the subject sooner than he did. | Eclogue it int the J 
At the other end of the table, Arthur Symons was talking of some — ye ¥ 
foreign city, carrying in his waistcoat-pocket, as it were, the genius, == —— 
ea doci, anon to be embalmed in Pateresque prose. I forget whether this = 


ITS _< Poems: are songs’ - the mast 


time it was Rome or Seville or Moscow or what; but I remember Ee As ene foment 0 bread 
that the hostess said she had never been there. I liked Symons feigning [ea B ee ope rhe h ‘e 
some surprise at this, and for saying that she really ought to go. Pre- ioe <a 7 ia gre awa: ant cote Mew 
aay sently I heard him saying he thought the nomadic life was the best of = Via ae ‘ pee 
Rs all lives for an artist. Yeats, in a pause of his own music, heard this m3 Pees ees the bey, “Though millers grind, 
oe 2: too, and seemed a little pained by it. Shaking back the lock from his SA And I climb o ph ted land * oS 
brow, he turned to Symons and declared that an artist worked best’) sis To brustiiachathe like bees, hy re 


among his own folk and in the land of his fathers. Symons seemed — 
' gather daunted, but he stuck to his point. He argued that new sights 
and sounds and odours braced the whole intelligence of a man and - € 
quickened his powers of creation. Yeats, gently but firmly, would have Sung he pet eS sag 
none of this. His own arguments may not have been better than ~ But choi eae AES See 
Symons’; but, in voice and manner and countenance, Symons was no rus « ne, 


‘I smell wt reaping fruit? sq 4 


_ Nirgins i in ihe ate a a thief. - 
match for him at all. And it was with an humane ape that the ec 
*- hos boss interposed. Ce: ‘Hangs fae, boughs as an orange | bird *. ¥ 


‘Mr. Symons’, she said, ‘ is like myself. He likes a ‘tic change sy 
“This bathos was so sharp that it was like an actual and visible 3 Pluck nd By voces he Pup « snowed 
chasm: one could have sworn to a glimpse of Symons’ heels, a faint a Pei eis ieee: vote cs com, ‘ 
cry, a thud. Yeats stood for an instant on the brink, stroking his chin .- Y : Sebastian ‘llace of ERE es z, 
__— enigmatically, and then turned to resume the dropped ‘thread: of — p pillars girde 


Je Dyahbolism. I could not help wishing that he, not poor Symons, had a ES ices with aes si we. Jearn 


my oy been the victim. He would somehow have fallen on his feet; and his oa 
ae -woice, issuing uninterruptedly from the depth of the chasm, would have Be _ Prayer his how song is te oo 
es been as impressive as ever. e Set) pees Apples dia are ‘scaaiifalt ee 
al. i dite at ee The poet is a saint of thieves — * 
_ *Une Ame Auguste’ ~ > ‘ i o Who eats holy bread for Pleasure: a 
"I have said that my first and merely Siiual impression of Pease was nh tg S 
‘J my deepest. Do not suppose that at other times he did not impressme He’s hung upon boughs as eaves bee 
_—s with a feeling that I, had I been of finer clay, must have been more  —_—«And sings at his dying leisure 3 
_--—s deeply impressed than I was. I always did feel that here was une dme =——~S~«é«“NNoot knowing what he believes. a 
cas auguste, if ever there was one. His benign aloofness from whatever : His fruit, g Jamps ona hill, & 
company I saw him in, whether he were inspired with language or with Is —_ home ‘beyond uae oe 
ait - silence, made everyone else seem rather cheap. Often, at great receptions: Mee at 
__—«in_ great houses, with colonnaded rooms-full of beautiful women in all sponte for songs’, the master ‘said ms. 
__ their jewels, and of eminent men ribanded and starred, it must have EES — as Spy der for bread’. a 
ae ‘seemed to the quietly observant Nobody there that the scene had its ty Js + ea be Paes at 
5 (gee ee KE ce in the sober purple soutane of Monsignor So- ws eaietlge ye Ay = E 
Bp ey -and-So, yonder. Monsignor So-and-So himself may happen to be as _ —s 
_—_—s worldly as you will; but nominally, officially, by hierarchic intention, — Cp The Child on the— a : 


_———sihe is apart from the rest. That is the secret of his effect. Something 
__- Tike that was for me the secret of Yeats’s effect-anywhere. He, not indeed 
3 ‘o in any nominal or official way, but by reason of himself, was apart from Be png 
the rest. That was his strength. He was not primarily of this world. 89 

- But confound it! So soon as ever one has elaborated a theory, always ; 
there is some wretched flaw staring one in the face. Didn’t Yeats’s ey 2 
management of the Celtic Renascence prove him a practical man? bs 


_ The birth may not have been effected. But there the indefatigable ~ 
_ accoucheur was. Pamphlets, letters to newspapers, lectures in America, = = == 


_ speeches—that speech which I heard him deliver at the Shelbourne = = 8 
Hotel, Dublin; that fighting speech of which George Moore has gasped ~ el heaped he 
in ‘Ave’ some slight record for posterity. Yes, it made Moore gasp. — gat 

| Perhaps ses will be equally stirred. At the Shelbourne Hotel it Ss ae 


- either, were any more " offended by it jun i wold. ase dined bya Bios : a nee 
- Nocturne of papi: ee vey. opm 2 ‘Yeats sppeabnanelt-: 
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RENCH and Bridsh seatiecnisls differ considerably as to 
the literary use of politics. French critics often complain of 
_ the idyllicism of the English novel. ‘There are too many tea 
; parties ’, they say, ‘too many innocent persons in your novels, 
lich are charming, psychologically subtle, but too far from the serious 
of our civilisation’. If you point out that Graham Greene has 
ributed a good deal to a resolutely contemporary literature, our 
itics argue that his descriptions of political events are narrowed down 
3 


heavy religious subjectivism. If you add that Rex Warner and 
ge Orwell have introduced ‘politics in their work, the reply issOf 
urse, but in an allegorical form which mutilates reality’. On the 
her hand, English readers, examining our modern novels, our poetry, 
ir plays, our criticism, object that they are ‘ too political ’. 
e€ are constantly told that many of our reviews, Esprit, Les 
amps Modernes, Preuves, La Table Ronde, are overloaded with 
ticles about Tunisia, Indo-China, Trotskysm, Victor Hugo and the 
mmmune, Henri de Montherlant and the German occupation. We are 
ven to understand, with a certain solemnity, that French literature 
ill, that it now has all the symptoms of a disease which it had been 
cubating ever since the eighteenth century, a disease, incidentally, 
ught in England“ by Voltaire, and which might be called politico- 
ania, It could be defined as a tendency to introduce contemporary 
ents in literary works, to underline too heavily the social aspects of 
aracters, and, in the field of criticism, as a determination to judge 
rks militantly by political standards. In the past ten years, French 
‘iters, young and old, have been doing this feverishly, on the right 
well as on the left. 
Like his Italian counterpart, and unlike his British or American 
league, a French intellectual is the victim of an everlasting personal 
nflict: he feels guilty because of his latent liberalism when he is 
communist and because of his human sympathy. when he is not. For 
ographical and sociological reasons he cannot help being haunted by 
litics. We have a young and prolific school of North African writers 
10 are Concerned with the conditions of the African proletariat. This 
normal: Algeria is officially a part of metropolitan France; events 
Tunisia and Morocco remind us daily of the existence*of local 
oblems. Dozens of novels about Indo-China have been published or 
e being written now, some by communists like Pierre Courtade, others 
‘conservative authors like Jules Roy, others by apparently detached 
weomers like Jean Hougron. This is inevitable. Indo-China has 
creasingly been a part of our everyday life, in a way in which 
alaya has never been to the British. 


ariety of Opinions , 
Furthermore, there is a greater variety of opinions in France than 
any other country in the world. Hence the confusion on the level 
party politics which allows, in literature, infinite possibilities and 
vives the dead art of polemics. Finally—and English readers are not 
ficiently aware of this—the Communist Party, with the 5,000,000 
ople who vote for it, its numerous weeklies and reviews, the Catholic 
hurch, with its Gallicanism, its socially conscious prétres-ouvriers, 
ambiguously orthodox Dominicans, its influence through the M.R.P. 
arty, and the revolutionary right-wing groups with their theoreticians, 
e ferments which cannot be compared to anything in Great Britain. 
hey are all as familiar to a perceptive French reader as a packet of 
auloises cigarettes. 
One writer, more than any other, is responsible for the injection of 
liitics into literature: André Malraux. With La Condition Humaine, 
lich appeared in 1933, he gave the most important and perhaps the 
example of a type of work which has influenced all subsequent 
h novels. Even bearing i in mind its apocalyptic, over-lyrical style, 
yptic formulae and its almost uniquely masculine universe, La 
on Humaine had—still has—so much power that it introduced 
ionary politics into the novel without reducing the genre 
pape as Dos Passos had done. Malraux himself 
as dangerous: as it is difficult, if not impossible, to use 
2 - : » 
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group of talks on the Gallic scene todas 


politics in fiction without advocating some political code, it often brought 
the novel close to lay preaching. A novel or a play can never have 
the false but apparent detachment of a history textbook. In the preface 
to Le Temps du Mépris, Malraux, warning his successors, said: 
“Passion does not destroy a work of art, but the will to prove does’. 
The advice, unfortunately, has not been followed, especially among 
Marxist writers. 


Tepid Writing about Puppet Characters 

Messieurs Stil, Courtade, Daix, Gamarra, Wurmser, Marcenac, 
Laffitte, Claude Roy, Soria, Vailland; and Mesdames Parmelin, Terry, 
Triolet, Bouissounouse, have been producing, since the liberation, 
poems, plays, novels, essays, full of that allegedly constructive collectivist 
spirit which is one of the main props of socialist realism. Their writing, 
with the exception of MM. Claude Roy and Roger Vailland’s criticism, 
is uniformly tepid and maudlin. Their characters—in their novels—are 
puppets, not because the authors’ preoccupations have emptied the 
human beings portrayed of all psychological substance, but because the 
‘will to prove’ has been stronger than the passions felt or described. 
As you toil through these novels, you feel that the characters are seen 
as types before they appear in the fiction; they are not men and 
women with feelings, motives, and emotions developing through the 
plot; they are undifferentiated, beautiful, abstract examples. Unlike 
Malraux at his best, these writers have not seen that the implicit is more 
convincing than the explicitly stated, that a good political literature is 
a depth-charge literature. As social documents, these works are 
extremely poor, probably because, in most cases, the knowledge which 
the authors have of the working classes is indirect, bookish, and like a 
caricature. As for the smoke-screen of political jargon, it cannot be 
confused with detailed political thinking. Politics and political patter 
do not dramatise, they melodramatise. In some cases, political bias 
takes advantage of fiction to twist history or satisfy personal grievances, 
as, for instance, in Aragon’s epic series, Les Communistes. 

In French socialist realist poetry, the consequences of such an 
approach to the use of politics are even more disastrous. The last poems 
of Eluard and Aragon are certainly not their best, and the poems 
of the younger marxist writers bewilder one, especially when they are 
compared to the left-wing poetry of the nineteen-twenties and -thirties. 
To. judge the decadence fairly one must stress that it is merely a 
decadence of political poetry and not an inherent vice, a decadence 


’ which might be compared to that which s Separates Coleridge’s ‘ political ’ 


poems from Southey’s or Fawcett’s—one need only provide an example 
among hundreds. Charles Dobzinski, for instance, is the most advertised 
of the group of young communist writers called Les Feunes Poétes. 
Exalting French workers and peasants, exploiting all the grandiloquent 
possibilities of the French alexandrine, he writes: 
_ Ils ont pétri tous les printemps et toutes-les clameurs 

Et cest leur sang qui fut le carburant du monde 

Déchainant le moteur des séismes profonds 

Ox mirit la morale éclatante de Marx, 
French marxist critics claim that this kind of writing is in the great 
tradition of French poetry. The only tradition to which it can, in fact, 
be related is that of Paul Dérouléde, the nineteenth-century bard of 
chauvinism. The defects of this political poetry lie in its style and tone 
rather than in its subject matter: There is no final reason why one 
should not talk about that rather hazy concept ‘ Marx’s ethics ’, or about 
workers and peasants, but there are straightforward objections, literary 
—or, if one likes, academic—objections which ban the inflated feelings, 
mixed metaphors, and rather absurd images, found in lines such as 


‘their blood which was the world’s fuel, throwing into full speed the 


engine of deep earthquakes in which ripen Marx’s blinding ethics ’. 
These writers, novelists or poets, are naturally preoccupied by 
marxism, What is less natural is that other authors, holding entirely 
different views, should devote themselves to communism in a mono- 
maniac fashion. Perhaps because they have not yet exorcised- their 
ghosts, because they have not yet put forward alternatives to those 
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offered by left-wing panaceas, non-communist writers do not seem to. 
- have managed to fuse their aesthetic and political interests. The latter 


have taken the upper hand in some cases, as with Albert Camus among 
the post-liberation writers, and Frangois Mauriac among the older 
generation, Camus, for some time, has almost abandoned creative writ- 
ing. He has only published political meditations which go beyond his 


earlier pessimism and nihilism, stigmatising the extreme left and the > 


extreme right. The two volumes of political editorials, notes, and letters, 
published under the title of Actuelles, contain some lasting master- 
pieces from the point of view of style. But unlike Sartre who, while 


- sorting out his agreements and disagreements with the Communist 


Party, produced his play, Kean, an entertainment which is anything 
but engagé or political, Camus has not offered the novel or the play 
which many still expect from him. ; 

Mauriac, though he has published some slim and disappointing 
novels, is more than ever concerned with, even tortured by, political 
problems. He is the regular leader-writer of the widely read Le Figaro, 
in which he defends a curious progressive conservatism. Significantly 
enough, a few weeks ago, he devoted a whole editorial to the problem 
raised by the combination of politics and literature. In this sad- 
sounding post-mortem, he said: 

I am leaving aside all those family ‘stories, all those mediocre 
tragedies which have been described a hundred times. The only 
tragedy which interests me is that of the human group to which we all 
belong. It is history which interests me in so far as individual passions 
create or modify it, that is to say politics, of which men of letters are 
so contemptuous and which is today the only tragedy, the only novel 
... 1 am weary of problems of style and literary techniques... I am 
sick and tired after a whole life spent harping on them. ~ 

This is certainly not the attitude of most young French writers, but it is 
interesting to see how a practitioner of the traditional novel has not been 
able to strike a balance between politics and literature. 

The same question has been considered in different ways by what 
one might call the right-wing writers, remembering that ‘ right wing’ 
does not, as it did before the last war, imply stuffiness or aesthetically 
reactionary positions. Thierry Maulnier, in a preface to his play, La 
Maison de la Nuit, which takes place in the no-man’s-land separating 
what he calls the two Europes, and which deals with different fugitives 
from the east, has given a personal explanation of the causes which 
induce so many writers to centre their work on communism. He claimed 
that he did not want to construct a piéce a thése. He'wrote: 

This play is political only in so far as the most powerfully theatrical 
situations which confront the playwright in the modern world are 
inconceivable without the political element which shapes them... . 
This play demands from politics only a situation in which interact, . .. 
as at all periods of human history, will, passion, tenderness, hope, fear 
and pity. 

While Mauriac seems to think that politics castrate consecrated forms 
such as the novel or the play, Thierry Maulnier shows that it gives them 


a new vitality. He is fully conscious of the fact that works of art when. 


they are carefully examined are always, in some sense, political. 


Architecture : Dehumanised 


By J. M. RICHARDS 


CIENTISTS, I understand, have discovered that for the first 


time in history man is now the commonest mammal. This closely _ 


concerns architects—the architect being, after all, a kind of 

scientist (as well as a kind of mammal)—and I think it is time 
that architects made up their minds how the crowding together of 
populations that arises from the growing prevalence of man must 
change the buildings they design. The chief architectural problems 
created are those concerned with the planning of communities; with 
the way different kinds of users have come to compete for the same 
piece of land, and the way people, gathering together in cities, have 
to learn how not to obstruct each other’s light and air and movement. 
But I want to discuss the more narrowly architectural issues, especially 
the new types of building that architects are now forced to provide; 
because in recent years buildings have grown bigger and bigger as 


‘. people have come to live and work closer together. This may not be a 
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Roger Nimier, a characteristic member of the extreme right wing ¢ 
the young atheistic novelists, has also seen this. He-has accepted politic 
as literary material. In order to show his distaste for any writing whic 
advocates social responsibility, he has created a new kind of characte: 
the modern conquistador, who, through sheer hatred of any left-win 
sentimentalism, gives himself up to cynical brutality. Notions inherite 
from Charles Maurras have forced M. Nimier into brilliant but sketch 
analyses of déclassés from the French middle classes. Just as Jea 
Hougron, exploiting the Indo-Chinese tragedy, defends the exoti 
“spiv’, Roger Nimier gives all his sympathy to an individualism fc 
new supermen, directly opposed to the slightly naive collectivist spir 
of left-wing literature. With Nimier and Hougron, the literature ¢ 
action, exotic or Parisian, has become a literature of violent action. Th 
type of hero perfected by Malraux, the intellectual and physic: 
adventurer, the studious and internationally minded destroyer, ha 
become a figure of the past like the cosmopolitan Proustian aesthet 
The romantic revolutionary has become the tough and yet reflectiv 
lorry-driver who feels that the conquest of the world is more desirab! 
than its order, a grandiose life-and-death gambler, complacent an 
arrogant, who, apart from a sense of virile fraternity derived fror 
dangers faced in common, gains nothing from his contact with othe 
human beings. Hougron’s and Nimier’s characters live convinced ¢ 
the futility of their lives and of the fatality of their deaths. Almo: 
paradoxically, history with them appears to be a senseless series ¢ 
sporadic acts of violence, more or less connected. This is probably th 
result of their creators’ eagerness to oppose marxist determinism. Thes 
heroes, discontented and frustrated, though not oppressed, are Byroniar 
who have learned the rudiments of close combat and who occasionall 
get tipsy on their own sophisms, just as the heroes of communist nove 
stimulate themselves with slogans. Strikingly enough, whereas Frenc 
communist novels tend to be disarmingly chaste, those of such right 
wing authors are often brutally frank. 

But whether left or right wing, whatever their talent, these write: 
show that it is one thing to argue that political themes destroy a nove 
a play, or a poem, and quite another to maintain that, as a matter 
fact, political preoccupations have emptied many of them of a 
humanity. The former view is an @ priori assumption which cannot b 
accepted as a law of literature. The latter is simply an accusation base 
on the examination of certain works. Just as in former centuries religiou 
criteria often tended to blind authors to the possibilities of certain line 
of development, today political criteria tend to arrest the work of som 
writers and to ruin their sense of humour. Of course, in France, we hav 
dozens of bad young writers enthralled by politics, but then we also hav 
a few good ones, from Claude Roy on the extreme left to Thierr 
Maulnier on the right. As for those who would argue that religiou 
literature has never inspired as many bad writers as contemporar 
political literature, let them remember how many third-rate edifyin 
religious writers like Pierre L’Hermite there have been for one Bernano: 
Modern politics have killed many French writers, but they have nc 
killed French literature.—Third Programme 


good thing, but it happens. The dominant types of building today ar 
the huge: office block and the huge block of flats. These Pe 
revolutionary effect on the art of architecture, an effect, I sugges 
that we have not yet faced up to. ‘gig Nie 

They pose problems of a new kind, but before I get on to thes 
there is one other point I want to make: apart from anything: els 
these vast new buildings must put an end, all, 
arguments in support of the re-use of historic 
imitation of past styles is often condemned as 
culturally sterile, which it is; but even the people who 
regard such arguments, y 
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1 going up in London since the war 
ve beyond a doubt. 

it is not enough to say that large 
idings must be modern. Their size, 
“say, poses problems of design still 
e solved, and this is so whether we 
tard blocks of flats and offices as 
uitectural objects in their own right 
as elements in a larger landscape. 
me begin with their qualities simply 
buildings. Big buildings are not 
y. But in the big buildings of tradi- 
a—the churches, the castles, the 
halls—it was each part that was 
, and the impressiveness of the archi- 
ture depended on this. Moreover, 
: large elements in the design repre- 
ited large spaces inside. Our new, big 


ide them are small. The repetition of 
e or less identical smallish units— 
$ or offices—is expressed externally 
rows and tiers of identical windows. 
only do these threaten a new 
motony, but the swollen bulk of the 
dings has a destructive effect on the 
wnscape, all the more disturbing be- 
use their purpose—housing, finance, 
iministration—does not entitle them 
‘dominate over their surroundings as cathedrals and courts of justice 
tthe symbols of social organisation—can legitimately dominate over 
eirs. But this is a problem of social planning rather than of architecture. 
We can describe these blocks of flats and offices as belonging to the 
tehive class of architecture, in which human scale and significance 
nd to be lost in an infinity of repetition. It is an odd thing that as 
lildings become more densely packed with people, they also become 
ss human in character; that is to say, their appearance seems to have 
ss to do with people. I have already given my views on the uselessness 
"attempting to restore the human scale by the adventitious aid of 
riod trappings. Architects have lately tried other and less facile ways 
‘doing the same thing; you can see the results in many parts of the 
orld—from Scandinavia to Brazil—and not least in Britain, where 
me of our best modern architects have made valiant efforts to over- 
yme the monotony and inhumanity of the beehive block. They have 
ied grouping windows and balconies into patterns on which the eye 
mn more easily rest, they 
we tried obtaining an 
fect of surface model- 
ag with the aid of tiers 
‘ balconies and so on, 
id they have tried 
ressing those features 
at lend themselves to 
‘amatic treatment, such 
; tall staircase towers. 
uch devices haye pro- 
iced many interesting 
eces of architecture 
-for example, some 
the best post-war flats 
| Paddington and Fins- 
ary, in the northern in- 
astrial cities, and in the 
“~w towns. Nevertheless, 
y inclination is to 


old type out of struc- 
s which we would do 
to accept as be- 
to an altogether 
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King’s Beam House, Great Tower Street, London, typical of the 
recent bulky office-blocks with neo-Georgian embellishments which 
are beginning to dominate the City 
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Hallfield Estate, Paddington: an attempt to break down the inhuman scale of a large block of flats 
by masking the facade with a pattern of balconies 
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By this I mean we would do better 
not to try to preserve a human scale in 
buildings: like these. The old type of 
design, even when it employs a modern 
rather than a period idiom, is concerned 
with organising the functional elements 
so as to create something aesthetically 
coherent and with a personality of its 
own; that is, to create architecture. What 
I am suggesting is that we should not be 
afraid of arriving at the point when 
these beehive buildings cease to be 
architecture at all. The only kind of 
personality they can cultivate is an 
anonymous, collective one, shared with 
many other buildings, and they are no 
longer the means by which an architect’s 
ideas and emotions are conveyed to the 
world at large, any more than personal 
emotions are expressed in the design of 
a motor-car. This does not mean that 
motor-cars are not the subject of an 
infinite amount of sensibility in their 
design or that they are not fit objects 
for connoisseurship and the exercise of 
aesthetic judgement; only that they are 
not an expression of their designer’s 
personality, nor a suitable occasion for 
a unique aesthetic statement. In just the 
same way, the new type of building, 
exemplified by the large anonymous 
block of flats or offices, can, and should be, sensitively designed, but must 
be allowed to remain impersonal. Being drained, as it were, of all the 
features by which we have been used to judge its architectural quality, its 
role becomes that of a screen or background—lightly constructed and 
elegantly finished, but utterly negative in character. In front of this 
screen the lively human elements in the architectural drama have their 
separate place. 

But it is an important place. For there is no reason, if this conception 
of the role of our big new buildings be accepted, why the environment 
of our daily lives—of which architecture forms only a part—should be 
impoverished or become less human. Though personal expression is 
being drained away from the buildings, it goes on all the more 
intensively within the framework they establish or as a foreground 
to the setting they create. We are already finding that the test of a 
well-designed block of flats is whether its facades provide a strong 
enough framework to contain, without loss of unity, the various tastes 
in curtains and window 
ornaments that tenants 
should not be prevented 
from exercising; and we 
are finding that interior 
decoration, instead of 
being the embellishment 
of the inside surface 
of an architectural en- 
tity, tends nowadays to 
transform itself into a 
business of inserting 
separate decorative en- 
tities — like miniature 
stage sets—into a pre- 
determined architectural 
framework. 

But that is another 
story. I am discussing out- 
sides not insides for the 
moment, and the biggest 
change that we must be 
prepared for is to stop 
thinking of the office 
buildings and blocks of 
flats of the future as 
works of architecture; to 


think of them instead as 
Photographs: Architectural Press 
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slabs of structure, possessing, it is true, certain virtues that could be 
described as aesthetic—elegance, simplicity and reticence—yet unadorned 
with humanistic detail and with their purity undisturbed by architec- 
tural contrivance: a pattern of windows in the sky. They might be 
defined as diagrammatic architecture, to distinguish them from the old 
type of architecture on which the eye was meant to rest as on a self- 
contained formal composition. : 

I need hardly point out that we can see this concept of the large city 
building already taking shape in America, where the most recent tower- 
like office blocks, like the United Nations secretariat and Lever House, 
are little more than a grid-iron pattern of metal and glass rising into 
the sky. And Mies van der Rohe, in buildings like his Lake Shore 
Apartments in Chicago, is already creating something very near to the 
city architecture of the future as I have just defined it. Yet his achieve- 
ment—valuable though it is—is to impose order and rhythm on an 
otherwise formless beehive structure and thereby create architecture. 
He has gone only part of the way towards 
accepting the purely diagrammatic struc- 
ture denuded of all its architectural 
content. 

I think we must be prepared to go 
further. But this, I insist again, need 
not involve the abdication of archi- 
tecture as a creative art; merely the 
transference of the creative element on 
to a different plane—in fact, on to two 
different planes. On the one hand the 
creative element is confined to a smaller 
plane not far above eye level, where there 
can exist free-standing sculpture, plant- 
ing, and all the details appropriate to the 
approaches to a building, which lend 
themselves so well to an intimate, small- 
scale, humanistic treatment capable of 
setting off the plain, impersonal masses 
rising beyond, much as the riotous com- 
plexity of a herbaceous border sets off 
the simple, repetitive pattern of the gar- 
den wail behind it. The Lever Building 
in New York, with its garden courtyard 
at the foot of its skyscraper tower, at 
least represents a move in this direction, 
even if the possibilities have not been 
explored very far. 

Since I have mentioned sculpture as 
one of the forms this ground-level em- 
bellishment can take, I may point out, 
incidentally, that the principle I am ad- 
vocating throws new light on the fre- 
quently discussed problem of the place 
of sculpture in modern architecture. 
Sculptors quite reasonably wish to go on 
working ‘in stone, and are frustrated by the fact that modern buildings 
are no longer constructed of stone, so that the sculptor is denied his 
traditional role of enriching parts of the actual fabric of the building. 
This difficulty disappears if sculpture in stone—or any other material— 
is employed, as it were, as outdoor furniture, standing around in the 
foreground of the building, serving as a foil to its simple, geometrical 
facade. Here sculpture can exist in its own right, independent of 
architecture. 

Whether composed of sculpture or vegetation or some other form of 
architectural enrichment, the busy foreground of the building thus 
constitutes one plane on which the creative element in city architecture 
can survive and indeed flourish, where a sympathetic richness can 
counteract the bleakness that the increasing mechanisation of urban life 
has lately made us more and more aware of. But there is also another, 
far larger, plane on to which the creative element is now being lifted, 
a plane that is bounded only by the limits of the whole urban picture. 
Over this picture the architect’s eye is only now beginning to be cast, 
and it offers infinite opportunities for the exercise of his—and our— 
creative imagination. We are having to learn to design in terms of 
larger pictures than in the past, and we can do this without misgiving 
if the human content of the smallest pictures of all is safeguarded in 
the way I have just described. 

The building, in its new, more impersonal role, becomes but one 


Flats in Sao Paulo, Brazil, showing the contrast between simple 
geometrical architecture and a.richly furnished foreground 
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element in the urban landscape, and this brings us to the second prob! 
that the architects of the vast new blocks of flats and offices : 
had to tackle effectively: the relationship between one building ; 
another and their effect on the city itself, which these buildings 
beginning to dominate simply by reason of their size. In its nega 
aspect this is just a matter of planning control, but there is a posit 
aspect, too: the opportunities that lie in an imaginative concept 
of the role of the large building. : 

Fear of the newly dominant character of blocks of flats and off 
is at the back of much of the recent criticism of large buildings. 
take the City of London as a topical instance: when complaints 
made of the excessive bulk of new buildings there, what is particulé 
meant is that they will rise too blatantly into the traditional City sky! 
and overpower their surroundings. Criticism of these buildings 
usually been justified, because they are clumsy pieces of architect 
but it is false logic to let this become a condemnation of high buildi 
as such. High buildings are not unde 
able in a city as long as they are sim 
designed and in the right place, and m 
cities have sites that can be regarded 
the right place. 

One sympathises with the desire 
preserve the special character y 
which the. Wren steeples have 
dowed the City of London, but betw 
a few slim skyscrapers the old panora 
could still be seen and enjoyed. S 
scrapers would be far less obstruct 
than large acreages of building of f 
haps half their height, for the archit 
tural effect of height does not depend 
feet and inches measured vertically, 
on silhouette. What is so destructive 
the whole character of the City, and 
its agreeableness as a place to work in 
the even levelling upwards over la 
areas at a time. This is what is now h 
pening, as successive sites are develo) 
to the maximum extent permitted by 
by-laws. It would be far better to 
courage a higher density of building 
certain points, and let this be coun 
balanced by lower buildings on surrow 
ing sites, so as to create a more vai 
skyline and allow light and air to pe 
trate into the streets between the oc 
sional high buildings. This need 
demand financial sacrifices; only a deg 
of planning and landscape control t 
will ensure that the high buildings are 
the right places, and then enough cour 
to build them really high, for | 
measures make the worst of both worlds. 

The same principle applies in any large city. We should be prepa 
to welcome far higher buildings than we are used to now, as long as tl 
are spaced wide enough apart. But—and this is the real burden of | 
talk—in the well-designed city a closer view will show not the cumb 
some masses we now associate with buildings of great size but she 
simple, diagrammatic structures, humanised by the intricate de 
woven about their feet; detail composed, in the way I have describ 
of garden terraces, pedestrian piazzas, and the ornaments appropriate 
them. Provided the human scale is thus re-established at the level wh 
humanity circulates, it is unnecessary to compromise the clean, str 
turally refined, but utterly impersonal, form of the buildings themsel 

- That is my picture of city architecture as it might be. I do. 
believe we shall find it tolerable much longer to hold the proud posit 
of the predominating mammal while continuing ineptly and unenterp: 
ingly, in the very centres of our civilisation, to mimic so many build 
habits that we have inherited from our forebears, but that time has sho 
to be hopelessly unadaptable to our close-packed urban life. It is noth 
to be able to construct large buildings; it would be something to h 
learnt how to make them fit in—visually and functionally—to that ic 
pattern of an urban civilisation that architects and others are st 
slowly to create, even if it meant abandoning many of our ha 
notions about the nature of architecture.—Third Programme 
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“HE legal doctrine of provocation recognises that under certain 
_ conditions great provocation may reduce what would otherwise 
_ be the offence of murder to the offence of manslaughter. In 
_ other words it reduces the killing from an offence—murder— 
ying the sentence of death, to another offence—manslaughter— 
re the sentence is in the discretion of the court, up to a maximum 
ence of life imprisonment. It thus raises the issue of capital punish- 
ment in that it covers a situation where the law itself recognises a 
‘limitation on capital punishment. As Lord Simon once said, ‘The reason 
wy the problem of drawing the line between murder and manslaughter, 
g there has been provocation, is so difficult and important, is because 
the batetice for murder is fixed and automatic. In the case of lesser ~ 
‘crimes provocation does not alter the nature of the offence at all, but 
is allowed for in the sentence. In the case of felonious homicide the law 
has to reconcile respect for the sanctity of human life with SS oe 
of the effect of provocation on human frailty ’. 
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a ‘he # Ressopable Man— 
The law concerning the nature and limits of this doctrine has been 
considered by the House of Lords three times in the last twelve years, 
_ with the most recent case, Bedder v. the Director of Public Prosecu- 
tions, in August of this year. The question whether the existing law 
"requires amendment has been discussed in the recent report of the Royal 
_ Commission on Capital Punishment, and is the subject of one of its 
_ recommendations. It is my purpose here to discuss these cases and this 
_ report in relation to the legal test which is applied to determine when 
_ provocation may reduce murder to manslaughter, and in particular to 
_ discuss the law’s requirement that for this purpose there must be such 
vocation as would deprive a reasonable man of his self-control. 

The law does not say simply that if the accused has committed the 
y | killing under the influence of passion caused by provocation it is man- 
_ Slaughter. To have this effect the provocation offered must be such as 
_ to satisfy two conditions. The first condition is that the provocation must 
be ‘be such as to cause in the accused a sudden and temporary loss of self- 
control, rendering him so subject to passion, caused by the extreme 
_ provocation, as to make him for the moment not master of his mind 
_ when he does the retaliatory act or acts which cause the death. An actual 
sudden and temporary loss of self-control is the essence of provocation. 
Consequently the presence or absence of cooling time is an important 
consideration. Equally important is the continuation or degree of 
' violence used. A brutal and prolonged series of acts of violence causing 
the death may be taken as brutal ferocity rather than acts done under 
_ temporary loss of control. These are the factors which the jury will 
have to consider in deciding whether the evidence justifies the view that 
the” accused was acting under such provocation as will excuse; and 
which the judge will have to consider in deciding whether there is 
_ evidence on which a reasonable jury could so find. But over and above 

=? jury y and the judge, in exercising their respective functions, have 
second condition—an objective standard—to apply in deciding 

er there is provocation ‘sufficient in law. 

- second condition is that the provocation must be assessed in 
to its supposed effect on a reasonable man. That is, the test 
applied is whether the conduct in question was such as would 
a reasonable man of his self-control, and whether the acts of 
causing the death were such that they can be attributed to the 
of passion, naturally arising from, and likely to be aroused by, ~ 
in the breast of a reasonable man. It is not that the law 
S Sia a reasonable man in the sense in which that term is 
nd of tort would act in this way, but that the law can con- 
provocation so sudden and extreme that it would deprive a 
‘onfinairy man of his power of self-control. Consequently, 
violent and immediate feelings of hostility in acts done 


nt, but not to merit the punishment of death. © 
ndard of the eae oe or eed man that 
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Royal Commission on Capital Punishment. The law concerning it was 
stated by the House of Lords in 1942 in Mancini v. the Director 
of Public Prosecutions. The relevant evidence was that the accused, in 
a struggle, had inflicted a fatal wound with a two-edged dagger knife, 
with a blade at least five inches long, in return for the deceased coming 
at him and aiming a blow with hand or fist. The House of Lords held 
that on that evidence there was no provocation which could excuse the 
sudden introduction and use of a lethal weapon like this dagger. The 
Lord Chancellor stated the law in the following words: ‘ The test to be 
applied is that of the effect of the provocation on a reasonable man, so 
that an unusually excitable or pugnacious individual is not entitled to 
rely on provocation which would not have led an ordinary person — 
to act as he did. In applying the test, it is of particular importance 
to consider (a) whether a sufficient interval has elapsed since the 
provocation to allow a reasonable man time to cool; and (6) to take into 
account the instrument with which the homicide was effected; for to 
retort in the heat of passion induced by provocation by a simple blow 
is a very different thing from making use of a deadly instrument like a 
concealed dagger. In short, the mode of resentment must bear a reason- 
able relationship to the provocation if the offence is to be reduced to 
manslaughter ’. 

Next, in 1946, in Holmes v. the Director of Public Prosecutions, 
the House of Lords had to consider as provocation the effect of words 
in the shape of a sudden confession of unfaithfulness by one spouse to 
the other. The importance of the case in the present discussion lies in 
the application by the House of Lords of the objective test of the reason- 
able man as the sole test of the gravity of provocation that might in law 
be sufficient. Older authorities had tended to state as law that provoca- 
tion required a physical assault of a severe or grievously insulting kind, 
and that mere words could never reduce murder to manslaughter. The 
House of Lords stated that words of abuse were not capable of reducing 
murder to manslaughter. ‘The proverb reminds us that “ hard words 
break no bones ”, and the law expects a reasonable man to endure abuse 
without resorting to fatal violence’. But, said their Lordships; words 
may also be used as a means of conveying information, as in a sudden 
confession of adultery, and although they held that such a confession 
without more could not be sufficient, they left open the possibility of 
words satisfying the test in the terms that in no case could words alone, 
save in circumstances of a most extreme and exceptional character, so 
reduce the crime. 


—From One Generation to Another 

The application of this objective test of the reasonable man as the 
sole test of the rieasure of the gravity of the provocation, has the 
advantage that this common law principle can be applied in accordance 
with changing morals and manners—what may provoke one generation 
may not provoke another. But the application of the test involves 
another effect, and that is that an unusually excitable or pugnacious 
individual is not entitled to rely on provocation which would not have 
led an ordinary person to act as he did. This in its simplest form involves 
the understandable position that the law will not put itself in a situation 
where a bad-tempered man may be excused whilst a good-tempered 
man may be sentenced to death for murder. It also involves, as has 
been held, that a person who is mentally deficient, or not of good mental . 
balance, though not insane within the technical legal defence of insanity, 
is not entitled to rely on provocation which ought not to have affected 
an ordinary man: the court saying that it ought not to take into account 
different degrees of mental ability short of insanity. 

Two leading. cases concerning this have been decided by the courts 
in the past year. The first, Regina v. McCarthy in the Court of 
Criminal Appeal, concerned the effect of drunkenness. The second, 
Bedder v. the Director of Public Prosecutions in the House of Lords, 
concerned the effect of peculiar physical qualities in the accused. 

In Regina v. McCarthy, the Court of. Criminal Appeal said: 
‘We see no distinction between a person who by temperament is un- 

(continued on page 25) 
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NEWS DIARY 


December 29-January 4 


Wednesday, December 29 

Prime Ministers of five Asiatic Powers 
announce, at conclusion of conference in 
Colombo, that they are to invite- Chinese 
People’s Republic. and Japan to con- 
ference of Asian and African countries 
in April 

Terrorists set fire to European farmhouse in 
Kenya but allow farmer’s wife and 
children to escape 


Road Haulage Association accuses Trans- 
port Commission of ‘ reluctance’ in sell- 
ing vehicles back to private enterprise. 
Transport Commission denies charge 


Thursday, December 30 


French National Assembly approves re- 
armament of western Germany under 
Paris agreements by 287 votes to 260 


Secretary-General of the United -Nations 
leaves New York for Peking 


Court of Inquiry into railway dispute begins 
hearings 


Friday, December 31 


Tanker collides with bridge over Suez Canal. 
Damage blocks canal to traffic 


Grimsby trawler sinks in Sound of Mull: 
twelve of crew of fourteen lose their lives 


Saturday, January 1 


Mr. Nehru criticises United Nations for 
way they are dealing with problem of 
United Nations airmen imprisoned in 
China 

Chinese communist authorities offer induce- 
ments to members of Chinese Nationalist 
forces to desert 


Egypt releases crew of Israel freighter which 
she had detained for three months 


Sunday, January 2 


National Union of Railwaymen hold meet- 
ings in many parts of Britain to consider 
plans for strike. Archbishop of York 
urges that ‘one more effort’ should: be 
made to reach agreement in dispute 


President Remon of Panama_assassinated in > 


Panama City 


Home of Governor of South Australia 
destroyed in worst bush fires in province’s 
history 


Monday, January 3 


Workers of Standard Motor Company, who 
had been on strike, decide to return fo 
work 


Sterling Area’s reserves reported reduced by 
£58,000,000 in December 


The Pope issues traditional Christmas 
message 


Tuesday, January 4 


Minister of Labour receives interim report 
of Court of Inquiry into railway wages 
dispute. Cabinet meets for first time-since 
Christmas 


Heavy snow interrupts traffic in southern 


England 
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A general view of Dorneywood which wa: 
late Lord Courtauld-Thomson’ who wished 


Mr. Dag Hammarskjéld,. Secretary-General of the United Nations, by the Prime Minister or another Ministe1 
and Sir Anthony Eden photographed at Dorneywood, Buckingham-  skjoéld lunched there with Sir Anthony and 
shire, on December 31. Mr. Hammarskjéld was on the first stage of time that the house had been used for 
Burnham Beeches, it was original 


his journey to Peking to-discuss the release of United Nations 
prisoners held by the Chinese communists 
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Traffic al was blocked for three days after a Liberian 

tanker crashed into a bridge over the canal at Firdan on December 31. 

This aerial view shows a span‘of the collapsed bridge lying across the deck 
of the tanker. In the background is a line of ships unable to pass 


M, Mende Fence, the French Bains Minister, photographed in the 

National Assembly during the discussion on December 29 which 

preceded the vote on German rearmament. The vote, which had 

been made one of confidence by M. Mendés-France, was carried by 

287 to 260 “The Paris agreements have yet to be passed by the 
French Upper House 


“G:F Chataway, Miss Pat Smythe, tnd R. G,. Bannister after receiving 
the ‘Sportsman of the ‘Year’ trophies at a London hotel, on 
December 30. bebe ceremony” was seen on television in © Sportsview ’ 


Every year a census is taken of all the animals in the London Zoo. 
This photograph was taken last week during stocktaking in the 
children’s section 


“Daddy, why does a battleshi 


Bicavsz it is hollow and full of air, you tell him, it weighs less than 
if the whole ship were full of water—even though: it is made from heavy steel. That’s why it 
floats. 

Toa child the world is full of wonders. To him, it is just one more marvel that every minute of 
the day he sees, touches or tastes something brought to him across the sea inships. Today, more 
than ever before, in ships driven, powered and lit by diesel engines. 

Diesels supplied by Mirrlees, Bickerton & Day Ltd., a member of THE BRUSH GROUP, serve 
Britain’s naval, merchant and fishing fleets, both as auxiliary and propulsion units. In 1906, 
Mirrlees were commissioned by the Admiralty to install the first diesel engine in a battleship, 
H.M.S. Dreadnought. In this tradition, Mirrlees, Bickerton & Day Ltd. are now fulfilling one of the 
largest contracts ever placed by the Admiralty with a single company of engine builders: £5 
million worth of propulsion engines and generating sets for Royal Navy coastal minesweepers. 


THE BRUSH GROUP LIMITE 


Manufacturers of electrical equipment and diesel engines for industrial, agricultural, traction and marine purposes 
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Gekc Nevartheleat the ies of a aeer fedenising mental tempera- 
one porarily made ment, arising from a peculiar physical disability, would have been 
lect intontantionsclt” may be that possible, and could be administered in the circumstances of jury trial. 
: or intoxicated person may be more easily Such a ‘distinction is in fact taken by the law in another connection, 

an of quiet or phlegmatic disposition, but the former as a result of Statute, it is true, in the offence of infanticide. The 
upon his excitable state of mind if the violence used is objective standard of the ordinary man is the test also in the Common 
nich a reasonable or, as we may perhaps say, an average Law Commonwealth countries, but the problem raised in the Bedder 
ld use to repel an act which can in law be regarded as_ case, so far as I am aware, has not arisen for consideration. It will be 
The court approved the direction of the trial judge, that interesting to see, should such circumstances arise before the courts of 
not entitled to consider the fact that the accused was the the Commonwealth, whether they are prepared to make the distinction 
t drink, and consequently might be more excitable and liable. rejected by the House of Lords in Bedder v. the Director of Public 
his self-control if provoked; and that whether the accused was Prosecutions. 
the worse for drink or not, the test to be applied was whether a reason- So the requirement of such provocation as would deprive a reasonable 
Bato, in consequence of the provocation received, could be driven, man of his self-control is firmly fixed. It is clear that this has limited 
bugh transport of passion and loss of self-control, to the degree and and narrowed the defence of provocation. Historically the distinction 
d and continuance of violence which provoked the death. appeared as a simple distinction between a killing in cold blood with 
n Bedder v. the Director of Public Prosecutions, the House of premeditation, and a killing in hot blood on a sudden falling out. With 
ds refused to hold that the peculiar physical quality of the accused the development of society came the insistence of a higher measure of 
the particular case, impotence—should be made an integral part self-control, and the superseding of the original view ‘ by the broader 
y¢ test. The appellant had been taunted with his impotence by a and deeper view that the moral character of homicide must be judged 
stitute and had killed her by stabbing her twice with a knife which principally by the extent to which the circumstances of the case show, 
taken out of his pocket, the second blow inflicting a mortal on the one hand, brutal ferocity, whether called into action suddenly 
ry. It was argued before the House of Lords that in considering or otherwise, or on the other, inability to control natural anger, excited 
> reaction of A a hypothetical reasonable man one should not only by serious cause”, and finally, the insistence on the strict objective 
nsider him in the circumstances in which the accused was placed, but standard. 
ald also invest him with the personal physical peculiarity of the Whilst this has been the development of the legal requirements, it is 
- ed, so that the question that should have been asked was: What to be remembered that ‘the greater severity of the law has been 
\ yu have been the reaction of the impotent reasonable man in the tempered by leniency in its application. Judges have instructed juries in 
arcumstances? The House of Lords refused to accept this contention. terms more favourable than the letter of the law would allow. . . Succes- 
“approved the basis of the Court of Criminal Appeal judgement, sive Home Secrétaries have been ready to recommend the exercise of 
2 +h was that no distinction is to be made in the case of a person the Prerogative of Mercy where the prisoner has been convicted of 
esthough it may not be a matter of temperament, suffers from a murder but has acted under substantial provocation of a kind or degree 
disability, is conscious of that disability, and is therefore insufficient in law to reduce the crime to manslaughter’, The Royal 
ntally liable to be more excited if he is twitted or attacked on the Commission on Capital Punishment referred to these considerations 
wa iby pect of that particular disability. They held that the reaction of the when they examined whether the objective test of the reasonable man 
, able man as the test, laid down in Mancini and Holmes, was not should be abolished and replaced by a test based on whether the par- 
i be modified by a consideration of physical disabilities, where the ticular accused, whatever his mental or physical infirmities, was in fact 
ysical disability caused the accused to be mentally liable to be more deprived of his self-control. They were influenced by the existing 
“XC citable than an ordinary man. practice in relation to the Prerogative of Mercy, and by the desirability 
I do not think that the House of Lords’ judgement involves the of maintaining, as regards criminal offences, the fundamental principle 
si sition that in all cases a physical disability in the accused will have that the criminal law should be based on generally accepted standards 
be ignored. For example, if the accused were blind, or suffered from of conduct. They considered that the existing test worked satisfactorily 
t hidden wound, the jury could properly be directed to take account as a practical compromise and should be retained. They added, how- 
‘the alarm or pain actually suffered by the accused by a blow, and ever, in Recommendation 6 of their report, ‘There should be no 
hen to decide whether an ordinary person, suffering such alarm ‘or pain, distinction between provocation by words and other forms of provoca- 
ight lose his self-control. The House of Lords’ position appears to tion. Where the jury consider that the accused killed the deceased upon 
> that. a differing mental quality, arising from the disability, and provocation, that he was deprived of self-control, as a result of that 
dering him more liable to be provoked, is to be ignored. Considered provocation, and that a reasonable man might have been so deprived, 
Bhi light, the position taken by the House of Lords in the Bedder the nature, as distinct from the degree of the provocation, should be 

e is logical, and it may be that such considerations are better handled immaterial. The law should be amended accordingly. Any legislation 
the Home Secretary, when considering whether to advise the exercise should apply to Scotland as well as to England ’. 


e Prerogative of Mercy. ; —Third Programme 
5 * Stephen: History of the Criminal Law, Vol. If, page 71 


Bri Story = a | 
ae The Heat of Texas 
By P. H. NEWBY 


THEN the Draconian Oil Company began drilling in the with the idea of becoming an engineer. The motor stalled one day as 
. f& / tock country thirty miles out of town they arranged for a they were passing through the Mexican quarter and Cohen walked 
_ doctor from the St. Francis of Sales Hospital to visit the round to the back of the ambulance to find Muhlfeld with the gun in 
_ site twice a week. At eight o’clock on Tuesday and Friday _ his hand. 

‘Draconian ambulance regularly picked up Dr. Muhlfeld “What you stopped for? ’ said Muhlfeld. ‘ Let’s get out of here before 
ral gate, took the usual short cut through the Mexican _ this thing goes off’. 

d the Cathedral square, and left the town by an avenue For the rest of the journey Muhlfeld rode in the cab, talking about 
‘trees. The ambulance was, in reality, an open, ex-army loneliness, the lack of women, and the improbability of the Draconian 
canvas shelter had been rigged behind the driver’s cab, Oil Company making a strike. He was an amateur geologist and thought 
en benches, a couple of stretchers, a box of instruments _ they were drilling in quite the wrong place. 
taining drugs. As the ambulance drove through the “You got a permit for that gun?’ asked Cohen. ‘ You don’t need a 
Dr r- Mubifeld sat on this pannier with a loaded revolver gun in these parts. You're asking for trouble ’. 

st in case. “Suits me! Gee, I could do with a bit of excitement ’. 
Navajo pees who had left his reservation But when it was decided that Muhlfeld should be accompanied by 


r ¢ 4 
¥ 


= 1 
, ohen rare nee he could he 
occasionally he could hear the deep 
to a laugh Muhlfeld could manage 

twenty-seven or eight, and against her 
as brown as Cohen himself.’ ; 
*For God’s sake drive more slowly ’. 2 said Mubilfeld at he fend. of 
one of these trips. ‘I don’t know how we managed to stay on board. 
Gee, we were doing fifty over that rough bit! Say! D’ yous want to 
shake us on to the track?” 

“We've got glass bottles and things ’, 
he ‘The really hot weather was coming in and it seemed to have a bracing 
___ effect on Muhlfeld. His khaki-coloured eyes disappeared behind a pair 
: _ of dark glasses. He always pretended that the trips in the ambulance 

_ made him stiff, and before swaggering off to the small tent which served_ 
as his office he performed a number of knee springs under the gaze of 


said Miss Juarez. 


Miss Juarez. “Hiya, Ted! Hiya, Tom! Hiya, Stef! * he shouted, raising ~ 


his hand and making for the tent. Miss Juarez walked behind carrying 


his black bag and Cohen thought that if she was fool enough to be 


_ porter for Muhlfeld she, was fool enough for anything. She ought to 
_ be grateful to him for driving so fast. ¥ 


ae rough bit there’s a trail away to the right among a lot of brush and 
a cactus and stuff. D’you wanna drive away up there? Why don’t we drive 
-. up that trail and have a look round? I’ve an idea that’s where your 
3 company ought to be drilling. I wouldn’t mind betting the shale’ s just 
_ Sticking out of the ground’. — 
_- Miss Juarez walked up and they ‘climbed aboard. Cohen in the 
~ cab and the other two in the canvas booth as usual. Once outside the 

city limits Cohen drove so fast the tyres screamed when the truck took 
- corners and he could hear Muhlfeld hammering on the back of the cab 


with what sounded like the butt of his revolver. This would open Miss 


aOY. Juarez’s eye, Cohen thought. She probably did not know he carried 
a gun under his left arm. The hammering stopped before they took 
to the dirt road and Cohen caught himself listening for it. Even when 


ce about so violently he-was half standing at times, even then the hammer- 


_——spassengers. 

The canvas flaps at the back of the booth had been laced ‘up. As 
~~ Cohen looked at them Muhlfeld’s head popped out. 
Yeh, that’s the place. Why don’t we make off up there? ’ 


Nn . Cohen realised that he had stopped at the very point the rough trail 
Ps struck away among the rocks and cactus. This had not been intended. : 


_ * Must be hot in there ’, he said, ‘ the way you got it all buttoned up ’. 
‘It puzzled him that Muhlfeld was not angry. The doctor was not 
wearing his dark glasses. His eyes were bright as buttons and he 
: flickered the tip, of his tongue over his lips. : 
& : Yeah! ’ said Muhifeld. ‘Take it steady up that trail, Get moving 
now’. 
- Cohen was intimidated. He climbed back into the cab and swung. 
the ambulance off the road. The trail was so rough that five miles an 
hour was as much as he could manage, but if they had been on the 
Eee: finest highway in the state he could not have driven any faster. Momen- 
____ tarily he had lost all confidence in himself and when he heard the 
expected hammering on the back of his cab he obediently brought the 
ambulance to a standstill. He remained in ‘the driver’ s seat watching 


_.____ the heat tremble over the radiator. 

Bie. ‘Now take a walk, will you?’ said Muhlfeld’s voice aie elbow. 
; hoe Cohen did not move. Muhlfeld plucked open the door of the cab 
___ and seized him by the arm. ‘ Take a walk up among that cactus, will 
r. pit you, and don’t come back till I whistle ’. 

spect “No, don’t go’, said a woman’s voice. 


Cohen looked down and saw that Miss Juarez had come up behind 
- Mubhlfeld and was making an imploring gesture with her ight hand 
2 while she’shaded her eyes with the left. 
=<---Phe Indian jumped down from his cab, ‘Well, what am I to de, eh? 
4; ‘Tell me that! One of you says go and one of you.says stay ’. 


dughing laugh. His face was moist with excitement. 

Es “There’s nobody for a couple of miles, maybe three or four miles, 

5 = and if I wanted to shoot you both dead there’s no power on earth could ~ 

a stop me. But I don’t want to shoot you. Why should I harm anyone ? 
. ae peek? J 5 tugged the revolver out of heist arm holster and okey it 


‘Listen! ’ said Muhlfeld one morning at the hospital oan they were : 
waiting for Miss Juarez to arrive. ‘ You know just after we strike that 


he hit the dirt road at fifty miles an hour and the truck began to jump 


_-___—s ing ~was not renewed and Cohen drew up to make sure he still had - 


I’m going to be an engineer’, 


‘demanded. But no! His pride would not allow him. Bes 


“I beg you to stay’, said Miss Juarez. and Muhlfeld began his 
- Juarez had not swung herself down from the bagth. H 


fone his head uae away, quite cold with ps = 
een OS) Stay and, watch ut you want to’ * said ‘Mublfeld_ mockingl 


A trousers. He did not Gicall aks until ie, had ‘climbed: the? hillock . ‘an 
was descending the other side. He stopped to recover his breath an 


saw a bee following its own shadow across a rock. On its back i 
carried two honey-coloured bars and beneath its plump body was | 
flash of purple. Two firm and minute cones of mist stood-out from th 
thorax. Even as Cohen watched, a bird all neck and yellow bill swoo 

out of the sun and the bee disappeared so rapidly the rock seemec te 
move under his eye. He began. to run again. Lizards twitched) awa 
at his approach. — ; 
He saw himself running into camp and ‘shouting. But the head of th 


sun was so intense that he took shelter under an overhanging rock. I 


was impossible to go all that way on foot! Perhaps the best plan- woul 
be to make for the road and try for a lift. There. was plenty of traffi 
on the highway. He imagined himself leaning out of the window ofa 

automobile as it drove into camp, shouting. But what would he shout’ 
He could not think! What could be more absurd? The men wouk 
laugh at him. The driver of the automobile would laugh at him. Coher 


_ stood in the shade, with his forehead pressed to the rock, angry tha 
_he had been made to look so ridiculous before all these people. 


‘I will go back to the truck and pick up that gun and kill them ate 
he thought. This was bravado. He knew thatshe was incapable of doins 
either Muhlfeld or Miss Juarez the slightest harm. Perhaps he woul 
frighten them, just a little. Perhaps he would fire a shot over thei 
heads. By this time everything would be over, he thought despondently 
and Muhlfeld would have picked up the revolver. Probably, at tha 


very moment he was swaggering up and down with it. Perhaps he ha 


driven the ambulance away! Perhaps he, Cohen, was stranded! © i 
‘Hi! ’ he shouted, and began. to run once more. ‘ Hi! Wait for me 
can’t you?” : 


The ambulance was still there and Bren he came up to it the I India 


saw that Muhlfeld was sitting on the running board. His hands lay 


open, palms uppermost in his lap and his head hung slackly as thougl 
“he were on the point of dozing off. There was no sign of Miss Juarez 
So there you are! ? Muhlfeld lifted his head and looked at Coher 
stupidly. ‘ Where’s my jacket? You seen my jacket anywhere? ?- 
_ ‘Inside the ambulance, I expect ’. Cohen saw that the gun lay where 
Muhlfeld had thrown it. The doctor stood up and began slapping hi: 
thighs, never once meeting Cohen’s stare. He séemed an misty om 
smaller man than he ‘had been half an hour before. . 

‘You O.K. in there, chick? ’ he said, tapping the side of the Shoth 
‘Reckon we’d better get moving. Vil ride up front with Cohen Gece 


; My wallet’s in my jacket’, he said to Cohen i in a low voice. : “TH # 


you're all right when we get to camp’: | 
*T don’ want your money. And I don’ aim to iy any driving neither 
- Muhlfeld walked over to the gun, picked it up and was about to pt 

it in the arm holster when “3 discovered that the arm hol 


you say? 
‘You wouldn’t “have done: it to. a white man oe: a Co 
don’t you have shame in front of me? Do you ‘think es. Ro 


© Can it, will you? You going to get up in that cab? iy 
~ Cohen shook his head proudly. * I’m not driving ’. 
‘Then how are we going to get to camp?” — 
‘You drive me’ 5 said” Cohen. ‘You serve me. The 
D’you think you're better than’I am?’ 
Muhlfeld considered the possibility of. pos fee “the: 
nothing under pressure. rate 
* © You must drive me ’,-said Cohen, ‘ for my honour ’. 
The two men stood in silence under the climbing sun, # 
Possibly the ambulance would have stood there all : 


_ mirror she went to work with the lipstick, 
“Oh, you two!” she said ct ted) Gas 
the vers Pi drive ® 4, (Ses 


w 


aw and Obscenity 


—Would you allow me to attempt a sum- 
y of certain facts and questions to clarify 
cen ity question ? . 

The words ‘ deprave’ and ‘ corrupt’, used 
> law, have never had a specifically sexual 
tation; yet the law never prosecutes books 
any “tendency ’ (the other vital word it uses) 
orrupt in any other way. - 

)} In most criminal cases the judge and jury 
> to their conclusions after hearing a variety 
vidence. In obscenity cases no evidence can 
fered; and guilt or innocence is determined 
ely by the personal opinion of judge and jury. 
is we have opinions about a tendency—im- 
ables indeed. 

In other criminal spheres, any and every 
al doer, or about-to-doer, is apprehended 
were ~possible. With books—as opposed to 
wder or mayhem—only a ‘ dipping audit’ is 


(d) As the obscenity cases do in fact deal only 
_ sex, the law is concerned with a ‘ tendency 
Jeprave or corrupt’ a reader sexually. What 
; this mean? Is the criminal law concerned 
3 the subjective emotional workings of the 
vidual? or is it concerned with whether the 
er is prompted by a book to sexual activity? 
the latter, what activity—legal or illegal? 
) The only tangible results (of reading 
me matter) envisaged are the arousal of 
feelings and the incitement to sexual 
aviour. Yet none of the former are illegal 
few in the latter category. 
) Sexual feelings are not necessarily followed 
behaviour. In this restrictive civilisation 
st} deliberately encourages harmless fantasy 
ression ” in art, literature, and conversa- 
, which helps to avoid the disease and 
ter of suppression and repression, especially 
amo find difficulty in attaining reality 


) Arouss St etual feelings is'dloo' the deaiti- 
= business of fashion designers, beauty 
_ song-writers, eS advertisers, 


s-not the custos te of the 
S gees is it in any position to 


ose se ses ond 
arms to ruled t 

? than. stark 
ychological question 
eRe pines, it is 


ear 


was : a changed man. He had Batons Si nervous. Looking 
ly, he said, ° You can’t drive this ambulance ’. 

you don’t get in ’, she said from the wheel, ‘ you’ll walk it. 

> drive e she did, and with an expression of Janguor on her face. 

, the Indian between them, squinting ahead down the track and 


mountains. 


®) It has never been demonstrated that any 
so-called obscene book has of itself led to 
criminal behavour. The possibility of a few such 
books having ‘triggered off’ such behaviour is 
irrelevant, as the people affected could have been 
set off by a host of other triggers—including 
the Bible—if they were ‘influenceable’ by 
“obscenity ’.—Yours, etc.,- 

London, W.1 C. H. Gisps-SMITH 

Sir,—Mr. Forster’s letter in THE LISTENER 
of December 23 could be construed as showing 
an impatience with the law, which is easily 
understandable but sadly unreasonable for those 
who think that law should be both rational and 
national. This construction makes the law of 
obscenity a mystery, whose secrets, known to 
judges, must remain for ever hidden from the 
layman who cannot but suffer from its capricious 
operation. The public should not concern them- 
selves with the improvement of the law and of 
its judicial administration: its evil is to be 
prevented by executive non-administration. 

A new Bentham is needed to teach again that 
law is no mystery, that ‘ Messrs. Judge and Co. ’ 
are not high priests of a secret cult, and that the 
cause of law reform—of making law a rational 
means of social control—is the concern of all. 
The new appeal to mitigate the injustice of a 
law. by executive intervention is no unprece- 
dented ‘ flight from reason’. In Bentham’s time 
alongside the absurdities of minor legal fictions 
there was the supreme legal fiction of the 
common law existing ‘side by side’ with 
“equity law’ which corrected its errors. Today 
many are happy with a law of murder and a law 
of insanity whose imperfections are corrected 
by the secret and uncontrollable action of a 
Home Secretary. 

I do agree with Mr. Forster that there has 
been advance in public awareness of the need 
for thinking about the character and purpose of 
the law of obscenity, and that this is a public 
benefit. Would that-there were a like awareness 
about other branches of the law. 

Is Mr. Forster right in saying that a high 
degree of uncertainty is inevitable in the law 
of obscenity? A letter cannot examine this 
question with the care it deserves. But it can 
be -pointed out, as Mr. Forster indicates, that 
two distinct matters are involved. The first 
is the logical problem of verbal definition, the 
traditional field for the exercise of the lawyer’s 
skill. I can but dogmatically assert that I cannot 
see why the subject-matter of sex compels 
vagueness in legal phraseology. Surely the diffi- 
culty of definition is in large measure due to 


‘quite another problem, viz., that of values. There 


is no apparent agreement as to the policies which 
should"be pursued in connection with obscenity. 
The second matter is the factual problem of the 
“behaviour of judges and juries. Mr. Forster 
~ Raserts, in accordance with common sense, that 


‘sweating. The interior of the cab 
flickered like an old movie. Cacti and’ rocks evaporated glassily. Way 
ahead the plain slopped milkily from side to side. Beyond the plain 
were the crumpled brown mountains as dead as yesterday. 

‘You wouldn’t think them mountains was in Mexico’, said Miss 
Juarez. The Indian appeared to be asleep but Muhlfeld looked in silence 
at the distant mountains. 

‘Well, would you? ’ she demanded, 
Muhlfeld looked helplessly across the ‘aad plain to the distant 


of aie oil. Outside, the desert 


; : Letters to the Editor 


‘The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


or topies arising out of articles or talks printed in 


the behaviour of judges and juries is unpredict- 
able when sex is involved. I can but ask whether 
evidence can be obtained in support, and suggest 
that it would also be interesting to have evidence 
as to the predictability of the behaviour of juries 
when other subjects are being considered. 

There is another possible construction of Mr. 
Forster’s letter. Read in this light I respectfully 
agree. The case for reform of the law of 
obscenity has been established. The present law 
of obscenity has been demonstrated to be most 
unsatisfactory. Until the law is altered no steps 
should be taken to enforce it.—Yours, etc., 

Crawfordsburn J. L. MONTROSE 
[This correspondence 1s now closed.—EDITOR, 

THE LISTENER] 


‘Liberty Above All Things’ 

Sir,—May I reply to Mr. Simpson’s long and 
informed criticism (THE LISTENER, December 
30) of one paragraph in my talk on Selden? 
My statement, ‘The Presbyterians mostly used 
cheap and often inaccurate translations of the 
Bible’? was carelessly formulated and should 
have read: ‘ . used cheap and often in- 
accurate printings of the Authorised Version of 
the Bible’. My evidence is Whitelock’s 
Memorials, page 68 (‘ And sometimes when they 
[the divines in the Assembly] had cited a text 
of Scripture to prove their assertion, he [Selden] 
would tell them, Perhaps-in your little pocket 
Bibles with gilt leaves (which they would often 
pull out and read) .. .”. Aubrey says of Selden: 
“He was one of the assembly of divines in those 
days . . . he was able to runne them all downe 
with his Greeke and antiquities’. (Brief Lives, 
ed. Powell, page 209. See also Fuller, Church 
History, XI, 1x, 54.) Let me give an important 
example of a Presbyterian doctrine—the right of 
excommunication—which Selden undermined 
by textual criticism. According to him, the 
Greek text of 1 Cor. v. 13 is corrupt: the 
addition of a letter has altered the sense from 
‘Put away that evil from among you’ to ‘ Put 
away that evil person .. .”. Both Harrington and 
Spinoza shared Selden’s view that Calvinist in- 
tolerance .could be undermined by Biblical 
scholarship. 

My. statement that Presbyterianism was no 
friend of learning is not refuted by the fact that 
a numberof Presbyterians were themselves 
learned doctors of divinity. The idea that the 
Bible contains a comprehensive scheme, not only 
of individual morality and salvation, but also of 
social organisation, together with the idea that 
the elect must glorify God by zealous activity 
rather than by intellectual investigation and con- 
templation, were thoroughly inimical both to 
those repositories of secular wisdom, the 
traditions of the great professions and 
especially of the legal profession, and to the free 
enquiries of social philosophers. 

Mr. Simpson is wrong to suggest that Selden, 
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Tt would be over:dramatic to suggest: dine lasurance experts fling down a 


the gloves to one another, and fight out duels to the death. But there are 


- duels of other kinds. Ay Jig eset st ee ae aa eon = . 
Each Insurance Company is is, in fact, the raat of all others. ‘They ¢ are Ss i ee 2 


_ in constant competition—not only to obtain business, but to make the best 


use of the funds entrusted to them. That i is as it should be—for competition 


fosters enterprise. — ed ny ese | : Se ae Pag Oe ee es 
The Insurance expert has the delicate task of investing your money— cas 
| ate in doing so he tempers enterprise with caution, Thus he maintains the 


: world-wide reputation of British Insurance—the absolute certainty that the | 


2 


contract will be fulfilled when the oes arises. me a - Pak sf Nei 


na 


- no slams ‘, me: eae “pe 


The conclusion is clear: Insurance i is is being responsibly, resource 4 aE . 
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Lye ead ‘had no ale 


S The ate with chopsticks. 
So far, in his commentary, the correspondent 
behaved like a man deliberately putting his 


i 


tS creator, and its membership feet into the air instead of on to the rungs; 


inees boycotted, it. More seriously 


onsibilities seriously ’. On the contrary, like 
e other Erastians and the Independents i in the 
ssembly, Selden was desperately serious in his 
sition to the grave threat to liberty con- 
erians’ single-minded 


organisation and Oeictne on a reluctant 
try. William Prynne, who was one of their 
: spokesmen and as learned as Selden, 
ated the complete establishment of- Pres- 
rianism with the complete suppression of all 
(Truth Triumphing). The Presbyterians 
' d toleration. Being convinced that they 
yssessed the truth, they argued in the Assembly 
to gain time, With the Independents, Baillie 
pte: ‘we purpose not to meddle in haste, till 
D) God to advance our army, which we 
r will much assist our arguments ’. 
The object. of my talk was to show how 
den used his learning to defend liberty. To 
y that the Presbyterians were vulnerable to 
den’s textual criticisms is to say that they 
ere less well equipped than he was, and does 
ot imply (as Mr. Simpson claims) that they 
ignorant.—Yours, etc., 
bs London, N.W.3 J. W. N. Watkins 
' 7 
Dde to Gaea’ 
| Sir —I have just spent a happy hour with 
Linklater’s letter (THE LISTENER, Decem- 
30) concerning the ‘Ode to Gaea’, Dr. 
uith’s Classical Dictionary, and the text of 
ir. Auden’s poem. The following points may 
de.. According to, Hesiod, Gaea was the 
offspring of Chaos. Surely she may be 
zed nicer than Erebus or Nyx? : 
. Linklater cannot seriously admit the anti- 
tical description of the sea as ‘ prolix yet 
*, Anyone who has looked at and listened 
sea would allow this to be a pregnant and 
enious description. ‘ Leaves by the mile hide 
is of Pied pebbles’ also troubles Mr. Linklater 
ho complains that if the pebbles were hidden 
m the poet could not see they were pied. If 


ia 


Detry in general were to be judged in such a _ 


tion then most of it would prove unsatis- 
tory. On the same premise it might be com- 
d that the poet in his aeroplane (or Gaea 
L aad: in a atass) would be unable to see 
Se Roithern seas take their vernal plunge’. 
itt at the moment of creation depends not 
y on what the senses record but on what the 
“Seon knows. There are conventions 
h require an ostensible record only of what 
or heard. Equally there are other con- 
s which allow the artist to make refer- 
9 what he knows but does not sensibly 
els all ae are in a latter con- 


ve and six ae cause the corre- 
t tro Hey But the meaning is obvious: 
hat we know how the Earth looks, she 
mysterious, but less approachable, 
ye painted si dragons. To sub- 


the tension of thought. No ques- 
jarity with mystery is involved. 

fe poet returns to the hard ground, 
oubl — ian Mr. Linklater over 


Res hee, he was not Seis his. 


Presbyterian because the we are reminded of a music-hall turn, and even 
: “perhaps of applause. But in stanza nineteen the 
~ ode becomes more difficult to follow and lucus 


a non lucendo, maybe, Mr. Linklater’s feet find 
a staccato series of rungs which I admit I am 
- unable to see. 

_ Let me turn to the last two stanzas. ‘ Earth, 
till the end, will be: herself’. But Mr. Linklater 
will not allow that to be suitable because he 
thought so himself beforehand. ‘ She has never 
been moved except by Amphion’. What about 
Orpheus, it is demanded. We must reflect that 
~Orpheus, who moved stones and trees only to 
follow him, has had his due, whereas Amphion, 
who got stones to build themselves into a ser- 
viceable wall, has not. 

Finally, I think Mr. Linklater’s feeling ‘ that 

a poet should offer larger and more expressive 
clues to his meaning ’ seems familiar and sinister. 
It is for the reader to read up to the writer, 
not for the writer to write down. If poets were 


to accept the kind of criticism Mr. Linklater has - 


offered, should we not be confronted with trite 
and dreary platitudes? 
too many fertilities lie 


In c dread of the tormentor’s 
Fondling Finger .. .”. 


Yours, etc., 


Enstone C. R. PINSENT 


Why the Lilies Moved South 


Sir,—I should like to thank Sir John Pratt 
for his letter (THE LISTENER, December 30). 
He makes the important point that the area 
of land in east Asia where a refugee flora could 
survive the northern glaciation was greater than 
anywhere else in that hemisphere. 

That China has not only the richest but the 
most peculiar flora within the temperate zone 
is of course well known; but it can hardly be 
maintained that the flora of east China—hills 
and plains—was ever identical with that of the 
‘great plateaux and snow ranges of the west. 

Of twenty-four species of lily found in China 
proper (I take these figures from Lilies of the 
World by Woodcock and Stearn), fifteen come 
from the mountainous west, five from central 
China, one from north China, and three from 
the north-eastern maritime provinces. 

Why should lilies have survived in these wild 
mountains, which were as heavily glaciated as 
were the Himalayas or the European Alps, and 
perished in Europe? I suspect they did not so 
much perish there as never even exist. They 
managed to survive in the Balkan and near- 
eastern mountains. 

I think Sir John has over-simplified the 
problem; and surely it was Augustine Henry 
‘who opened up the vast Chinese flora, at least 
to botanists—hence. Wilson’s mission. As I 
pointed out in my talk, it is the details which 
are difficult to explain. With the broad princi- 
ples few botanists will disagree —Yours, etc., 

Newbury F. KINGDON-WARD 


The G. F. Watts Exhibition 


Sir,—By quoting out of context, Mr. David 
Sylvester (THE LisTENER, December 16) gives 
the impression that in my introduction to the 
catalogue of the Watts exhibition I attempted 
(in a ‘perverse fashion’) to justify subject- 
Pictures like “The Sower of the Systems’: on 
grounds of their anticipating such _ early 
twentieth-century artists as Boccioni and 
‘Kandi 


I-did nothing of the sort. Watts, like other 
‘great artists, is justified by the qualities of his 


iS Laeiwe might eal a Chinese ill-bred 


own work. That he may or may not have been 


the precursor. 


certain lesser artists, or that, 
as it hap 
German 


he can definitely be linked to 
ionism by the fact that Emile 
Nolde in his youth made copies after him, is 
of secondary concern, Anyone who reads the 
complete sentence from which Mr. Sylvester 
quoted will see that no question of justification 
was raised. My intention was simply to give 
an idea of the tremendous range of Watts’ art, 
and to do -this I. mentioned Sir Thomas 
Lawrence as well as Kandinsky. If anything 
needs justifying, it is Mr. Sylvester’s inept 
comparison of Watts. with Augustus John, 
And speaking of perversity, since when has 
Turner been considered a Victorian artist? He 
was sixty-two years old, and his late style was 
already highly developed, by the time of 
Victoria’s accession in 1837.—-Yours, etc., 
Michigan, U.S.A, Davip LosHAIK 


The Mistletoe and ‘The Golden Bough’ 


Sir.—The priest of Diana Nemorensis at 
Nemi may not have been defending the mistletoe, 
but there is no doubt that Sir James Frazer had 
carefully weighed the evidence and thought the 
mistletoe was the plant in question. 

Sir James was aware of Vergil’s comparison 
of the Golden Bough with the mistletoe but con- 
sidered that Vergil was using a poetical device to 
cast glamour on the plant. Summarising the 
situation Sir James writes (Chap. Ixviii page 703, 
The Golden Bough, 1929 edition): 

The inference is almost inevitable that the 
Golden Bough was nothing but the mistletoe seen 
through the haze of poetry and popular supersti- 
ton. 

Yours, etc., 
Yalding GEORGE ORDISH 


The Basset-horn in Mozart 

Sir,—Mr. Dyneley Hussey is in error in 
writing that ‘the basset-horn ... turned up’ 
in Sir Thomas Beecham’s recent performance 
of Mozart’s Requiem Mass. It should have, but 
it did not. Sir Thomas used clarinets instead, 
basset-horns being strangely described in_ the 
Royal Philharmonic Society’s programme notes 
s ‘obsolete instruments, now replaced by the - 
clarinet ’. Richard Strauss thought otherwise— 
and there are séveral admirable players of the 
basset-horn among London’s instrumentalists. 

It so happens that in the Requiem the basset- 
horn part can, at some sacrifice of characteristic 
tone, be played on the ordinary clarinet, because 
Mozart did net here use the lowest notes of the 
instrument. Why he did not is a puzzle. In the 
other locus classicus for his use of the basset- 
horn, the opera ‘The Clemency of Titus’, he 
does so to splendid effect. 

Sir Thomas’ other liberties in the Requiem 
extended to the use of horns to play most of 
the trombone parts, including the celebrated 
oddities of the Tuba Mirum. Mr. Hussey pre- 
sumably listened by radio, and so can be excused 
for not, apparently, noticing; such indulgence 
cannot be granted to the critic of one of our 
“serious ’ daily newspapers who blithely wrote as 
though the audience heard the trombone parts 
as Mozart wrote them.—Yours, etc., 

London, N.W.3 ARTHUR JACOBS 


Clarinets and the Musical Glasses 

Sir,—In THE ListTENER, December’ 23, Mr. 
Dyneley Hussey refers to the performance of a 
Handel work employing two clarinets, which he 
was unable to identify in my catalogue of 
Handel’s works in the new Grove. 

Presumably this was. the ‘Overture for two 
Clarinets and Horn’, given on December 14, 
which I did not hear. This work is listed by me 
in ‘Grove, page 57, and in Gerald Abraham’s 
‘Symposium’, page 305.—Yours, etc., 

Chislehurst W. C. SMITH 
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By S. R. K. GLANVILLE 


HE great achievements ef the Ancient Egyptians in architecture» 
and in sculpture in the round have long been familiar to the 
general public. The more famous temples are accepted as 
monuments not only to the ingenuity and craftsmanship but_ 
also to the aesthetic taste of their builders. It took longer to discover 
that Egyptian sculpture was more than an interesting but primitive 
stage in the evolution of an art which was thought to have first reached 
maturity with the Greeks; but today among the educated public there 
is a discerning appreciation. of style in the best work of the great 
periods. Thanks largely to the discovery of the Tomb of Tutankhamen 
and the impetus it gave to the popular publication of subsequent 
excavations in Egypt, even the 
‘small arts ’—jewellery, glazes, 
metal and stone work—are now 
well known, and their outstand- 
ing examples highly esteemed. 
Egyptian painting and sculp- 
tured relief, particularly painting, 
though the most abundantly re- 
presented of all the arts in Egypt, 
have not hitherto received the 
publicity or the appreciation 
they deserve; but two recent 


Egypt, Paintings from Tombs and 
Temples}, are explicitly aimed at 
remedying this neglect, at least so 
far as painting is concerned, and 
may well be expected to achieve 
their aim. A third and slighter 
book, but with a broader interest, 
Temples and Treasures of Egyptt, 
serves both the reliefs and paint- 
ing. One main reason for this 
neglect is in the nature of 
Egyptian drawing. It applied to 
both reliefs and paintings, for 
these two employed together were ~ 
the Egyptian’s ideal way of 
drawing. Each enhanced the 
other, where the material allowed 
of both. 

But Egyptian principles of 
graphic’ representation, though 
tied to the concrete and marked by detailed observation, differed from 
both naturalistic representation and impressionism. The artist was not 
allowed to draw what he saw or might have seen from any one place 
at any one moment, but was expected to build up a synthesis of small 
units seen from (different) ideal positions. Thus the human head 
is most recognisable in profile, but the eye best seen en face, the 
shoulders frontal, the legs in motion from the side—and the Egyptians 
combined all these elements in a single figure. Though the result was 
anatomically incorrect, sureness of line produced unity from the dis- 
parate members. The novelty and strangeness of this convention, how- 
ever, present an obstacle to anyone looking at Egyptian drawing for the 
first time, and only when it has become subconsciously accepted, can he 
judge the drawing as a work of art. 

The bulk of Egyptian painting is to be found on the walls of the 
tombs of the Theban Kings and their more important subjects of the 
Eighteenth and Twentieth Dynasties, Only the ‘private’ (subjects’) 
tombs provide both secular and religious scenes, and because of the 
greater variety of interest and greater freedom of treatment allowed 
in the former, it is the private tombs which show the most attractive 
paintings. But tomb walls receive little or no daylight, and the technical 
difficulties of reproducing their true colours and the quality of their 
surfaces, except at an extremely high cost, has been the other main 


‘The Cabinet-makers’: detail of a painting on-clay from a tomb dating from 
the end of the Eighteenth Dynasty 


reason for the neglect of Egyptian painting. First-class reproducti 
of these Theban tomb paintings have been appearing over the | 
thirty years. All have been made from hand-copies of the originals, 
far the largest number by one artist, Mrs. Nina de Garis Dav 
who has given a life’s work to the task. The publication by 

Oriental Institute of Chicago in 1936 of two volumes containing + 
folio plates in colour collotype made from her copies provided 

standard corpus of Ancient Egyptian paintings. But the price is p 
hibitive to the ordinary reader. 

It is therefore of the first importance for a more general ,appreciat 
that modern photographic processes should now have developed to 
point at which something v 
near true representation of 
colours in Egyptian tombs can 
produced at an economic pr. 
That the colour is not perfec 
reproduced can be seen by co 
paring the plates of scenes wh 
are common to the Unesco < 
Skira volumes referred to abe 
and either of these books v 
some of Mrs. Davies’ cof 
exhibited in the British Muset 
and with the unique series 
original scenes from the- Thel 
tombs in the same. gallery. 

The Unesco volume conta 
thirty-one plates of Egypt 
masterpieces, all from 
Eighteenth to Twentieth Dyn 
ties and mostly from priv 
tombs. Its large format | 
doubtedly gives a better imp1 
sion of the originals than 
smaller format of the Sk 
volume; and on the whole 
gravure process used here p 
duces a more handsome pict 
than the half-tone in the Sk 
volume—though the latter, f 
haps, better displays the text 
of the pigments and the ba 
ground. The Skira volume c 
tains ninety-five plates in 
spersed among some 150 pages of text. It thus provides not only a 
larger-selection of Egyptian paintings, but also a full-length study 
Egyptian graphic art. Mr. Mekhitarian describes the plates in detail 
gives a lucid exposition of the development of style in Egyptian paint 
from the Eighteenth to the Twentieth Dynasties. 

These two volumes are to some extent complementary and toget 
provide as good an impression as is possible from photography of 
quality of Egyptian painting. It reveals the primary attraction 
this form of Egyptian art as a brilliant use of a small range of strc 
colours, combined with a sureness and economy of line. How far 
subtler aesthetic judgements made by Mr. Mekhitarian are justifiec 
is for the art critic rather than the Egyptologist to decide. Ce 
there is more sophistication in some of the compositions thar 
generally thought. The process of synthesis, already noted with refere! 
to the human figure, applies also to the large composition wh 
covered a tomb wall. For this-consists of a series of comparatively 
units, each a picture in itself, held together by a logical rather the 
visual nexus. The colour reproduction in Temples and Treasure. 
Egypt is of a lower standard and the best plates in the book are 
black and white photographs of reliefs and statues. The remarkable y 
of the backs of the Tanis Bearers would alone give this book an inte 
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THE AUSPICES of the Hamlyn Trust, an 
2 _ Series of law lectures has been given 
. 1949 ‘to the intent that the common 
of the United Kingdom may realise the 
zes which in law and custom they enjoy 
parison with other European peoples and 
gs and appreciating such privileges may 
se’ the responsibilities and _ obligations 
g to them’. Earlier lectures have tended 
s the virtues of the English common law. 
, if the common law is to maintain its 

lity and prestige, we ought not to be content 

vish praise on it—we should also expose, 
| endeavour to remedy, its flaws. 
ie great merit of the present series of lec- 
| by Professor Hamson, now published in 
form, is that they deal with judicial 


€ are several reasons for this present in- 
of the common law to keep Whitehall 
a due bounds. Since the British Constitu- 
is based on a theory of parliamentary 
acy, the courts can do no more 
8 whether a Minister or civil servant is 
z within the powers conferred upon him 
statute. This judicial power is often illusory, 
aus parliament is continually being per- 
ded to vest in the administration powers 
hed in very wide terms; e.g., an.Act may 
sower the Minister to take certain action ‘ if 
thinks fit ’ 3 whereupon, if the Minister states 
th does think fit’, the courts cannot con- 
whether there were, in fact, any grounds 
action. Furthermore, there is abundant 
ce that the government will, in litigation, 
its statutory immunities and privileges to 
utmost: a typical recerit instance of this 
3 the claim (which the courts rejected) by the 
etary of State for War that a member of 
Idiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Families 
ation, a voluntary body quite independent 
th ie Crown, should not, in the public interest, 
lowed to give evidence in divorce proceed- 
sb ought by a soldier’s wife. 
he author has a deep faith in the common 
and deplores its present weakness in the 
‘of administrative excesses. He believes that 
jpaganda has been so successful that English- 
n have really - ceased to believe that it is 
ble to enjoy effective judicial’ remedies 
2 the executive. His main purpose is to 
y how, in France, the Conseil d’Etat suc- 
- Boag —s controlling all organs of the 


duncit @Etat is a body, composed of 
nts of high calibre, which is concerned 
es of governmental administration. 
empowered to review the legality 
of the administration. This it does 
> thereby affording the citizen 
tection against arbitrary govern- 
ct. There is no question of the 
ntrol of the Conseil d’Etat being 
the particular law according to 
ny nistrator ' purports to be acting. 
_ the court will 
rative action if the executive 
lied with procedural require- 
=a that there has been an 
v" ona Bopearé not to be in 


rol of the administration, which is perhaps. 


system—although the act does not infringe any 
specific enactment. Whereas, in England, if a 
Minister refuses, on the ground that it would 
be contrary to the public interest, to produce 
before the court a document which is vital to 
his civilian adversary, he cannot be compelled 
to produce it and no other evidence of its con- 
tenits is admissible; in France, on the other 
hand, if a Minister refuses to produce any such 
document, the Conseil d’Etat will feel free to 
presume in favour of the truth of the allega- 
tions made by the citizen. 

There is no doubt that Frenchmen have great 
respect for, and confidence in, the Conseil 
d@Etat as the protector of their rights from 
bureaucratic illegalities. This is in striking con- 
trast with the discontent of many Englishmen 
with their system here—Crichel Down is no 
isolated example. Professor Hamson’s lucid and 
very ably written account of the French system 
deserves to be widely read; for it may well point 
the way to measures of reform in this country. 


The Pen in Exile. An Anthology of 
Exiled Writers 
Edited by Paul Tabori. 
International P.E.N. Club. 12s. 6d. 


We have become so used to the Iron Curtain 
and to the violent, tyrannical governments of 
modern times that we are apt to forget that 
there are many intellectuals who have fled from 
these regimes and are now living in exile either 
in Great Britain, France, or the United States. 
So this anthology of writers of fourteen 
different nationalities has an especial interest as 
it gives us an opportunity to read the work of 
authors, hitherto. mostly “untranslated, in 
English. As the editor, Paul Tabori, says in his 
preface: ‘There is no more terrible fate for a 
writer than to lose his readers, his natural and 
indigenous audience’, and this is the misfortune 
confronting the Russian, Polish, Hungarian, 
Serbian, Rumanian, Bulgarian, and other 
exiled eastern European writers presented in 
this anthology. Certain of them are already well 
known; such as Mark Aldanovy who is repre- 
sented by an interesting study of ‘Paul 
Stroganov’s Youth’, and the Spanish author, 
Arturo Barea, whose short story, ‘The Flat- 
Iron’ is a‘ bitter little tale about a left-wing 
English intellectual visiting Spain. Salvador de 
Madariaga, another noted author, contributes 
a challenging essay, ‘Spain and the West’, 
in which he corrects certain misconceptions 
which the occident holds about his country. 
The’ main interest. in this volume, however, 
centres on some of the new writers. 

Tadeusz Wittlin, a Polish author now settled in 
New York, has a good short story, ‘ The Lover 
and the Boy’, describing a small boy’s reactions 
to his mother’s soldier lover. The setting is a 
small town near the Caspian Sea. Ulas 
Samchuk’s ‘The Banquet at Chibu’, an extract 
from his novel, The East, is a lively and corro- 
Sive picture of life amongst the high-up Soviet 
Russian commissars. Mr. Samchuk is an 
Ukrainian writer living in Canada. Kate Barlay’s 
*The Wonderful Ocean’ is a moving little story 
about a boy going sea fishing with his father, 
and Antonio de Soto’s ‘The Street Cry’ is a 
fierce but well-written story, set in his native 
Spain—in the pilgrimage city of Santiago de 
Compostella. But some of the stories suffer from 
being too episodic and tenuous. 

= ee Pen in ates also contains a annals of 


a 


Book Chroni 


| 
cle 


poems and many of these are of a high quality. 
Compiled as an act of faith and sponsored by 
the International P.E.N.,.this book deserves a 
wide public, 


Magnificent Journey. By Francis 
Williams. Odhams Press. 15s. 


Readers of Mr. Francis Williams’ earlier books, 
particularly Fifty Years’ March and his life of 
Ernest Bevin, do not need to be. reminded of 
his gift for telling a vivid story. They will not 
be disappointed if they buy his new story of the 
Trade Union Movement, He leaves the reader 
in no doubt of his own convictions. On page 12 
he writes: “The rise of the trade unions is one 
of the great popular sagas of our times’, and so, 
for at least 400 pages out of his 440, he has made 
it—a saga of fight against oppression, which 
begins in ‘a class war; a war in which the workers 
were the victims not the aggressors.... Some- 
thing more profound than-a change of termino- 
logy was in truth involved, as Cobbett said, 
when the “Commons of England” became “ the 
Lower Orders ” *. 

The © point of. departure for the saga is, 
naturally, the Combination Acts of 1799, when 
Wilberforce, the liberator of the black slaves, 
seized upon. the occasion of a petition to the 
Master Millwrights to introduce a general pro- 
hibition of working men from combining in 
defence of their. standard of living. In 1853 no 
less than in 1799. For whateemerges clearly in 
this history is that for a century and a half, or 
very nearly, the basic attitude of the employing 
class to working-class organisation and to any 
serious improvement in working-class conditions 
remained the same. The trade unions, in the 
face of changing circumstances, altered again 
and again their organisation and their apparent 
outlook; after the disaster of 1834 they aban- 
doned general unions with Utopian objects and 
built up closed craft unions which accepted the 
assumptions of capitalism; following the de- 
pression of the ’seventies. and “eighties they 
created new unions of the unskilled and semi- 
skilled and made a start on independent political 
organisation; in disappointment with Asquith’s 
Liberal Government and the decline in real 
wages they formed industrial unions and dis- 
cussed syndicalist policies; after the first world 
war they planned for nationalisation, industrial 
action, and a General Staff for Labour. 

But whatever the nature of the unions, the 
attitude of the ‘ other side’ varied little. Conces- 
sions might be made at points, where a strike was 
successful or that odd thing, public opinion, un- 
accountably aroused; but there was no real 
change. Allan’s New Model for the Engineer, 
and Applegarth’s pacific builders, were ordered 
to sign the document renouncing — trade 
unionism, and locked out no less ruthlessly than 
the revolutionary Owenites; in 1871 the bare 
right to organise was conceded at the price of 
prohibiting all that could make organisation 
effective; time and time again, and not only in 
the Taff Vale and Osborne Judgements, the 
House of Lords confirmed new attacks on trade 
unionism instigated by employers; in the 
Edwardian era the railway companies and the 
coal owners had to be shaken by the throat before 
they would even speak with the representatives 
of the men; during the first world war, when 
circumstances appeared to have forced recogni~ 
tion, The Engineer openly declared that ‘the 
whole argument of high wages has been carried 
by the board’, and immediately after it Lloyd 
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3 If you are interested in writing as a prohtable hobby. you 
-<; ee should send today for a free copy of the new edition of “* How 
oo to Succeed as a Writer,” the 24-page prospectus issued by the 


~ Regent Institute. © 


» You will find that this valuable and interesting bookles tells 
_ you just the things you want to know. It gives you up-to-date 


‘information about the openings for new writers and the rates | 


paid for contributions . . . reveals that you can make extra 


‘income by your pen wherever you live . . . shows that the R.I. 


_eourses will give you the expert and personal tuition that will 


a. writing. 


“How to Suceed as a Writer ” 
“shows that you can learn by post 


how to get ideas, what to write 


Pe about, and how to give your work 
~~‘ the professional touch. The sub- 
=! , jects covered by the booklet include: 
of . (a) Writing for Profit. ‘ 

( _ (b) The New Writer’s Chance. 
te ' (ec) Short Story Openings. 

# (d) What Editors Want. 

a, é (e) Why Training is Essential. 
“4 me gtr ba (f) What Writers Earn. 
= (g) The Recommended Courses. 
“on ve (h) Famous Contributors. 

rae ie (i) ANotable Record of Success. 
Ay ay - No influence is required to win 
: success in article and short story 


A Second Income 
in Spare Time 


re The files of the Regent Institute 
—whose widely recommended literary 


a is courses have an outstanding record of 

Ne -  *success—contain hundreds of letters 

¥ received from students who have 

Rea) found in writing an excellent source 

ens: of additional income as well as a 

a _—_.-: satisfying form of recreation, : 
- — 


Some students have been commis- 


Pave become full-time writers. Many 
_ have gained editorial appointments; 
~ others have sold numerous books, 

Among the reasons for the sub- 
stantial success gained by. Bik 
y students first place must be given to 
~. the fact that not only is the Principal 
a well-known editor and author, but 
the instructors include journalists 
who have held editorial posts on 
‘¢ - London journals. Moreover, ties 
courses embody contributions from ~ 
_—— Teading writers of the day. 


__ writing. The one recommendation ~ 


sioned to write regular features, or | type of writer. 


enable you to make the most of yous possibilities 1 in spare-time 


- you need is the quality of your work, 
_ You must have a sound grasp of 
the technique of successful writing. 


An easy and interesting way to 


get this €ssential knowledge is to 
enrol for a course of postal instruc- — 


tion under the guidance of the 
Regent Institute. 


_ This training provides just the | 
_ constructive help that you need. 


Pupils drawn. from practically 


every walk of life have been enabled | 


to earn substantial extra income 
_by writing. ny 


The tuition is COMPLETELY 


INDIVIDUAL, and the instructors | 


are writers who combine successful 


experience iad the ability to teach. 


“a5 650 EDITORS» 
Buy Students’ Work | 


_ The number of publications that | 
have accepted articles, short stories, — 


etc., from students of the Regent 
Institute now exceeds 1,650. Their 
work has appeared in every leading 
daily mewspaper as well as in an 
immense variety of periodicals, ~.. 


This notable record is conclusive — 


proof that the Institute’s courses 
provide successful training for every 


> 


FREE. CRITICISM ~ 


ou are invited to test’ your, liner? 


ability free by submitting a short | 
~ original MS. (an article ora story) to | 


the Regent Institute for criticism by 
an experienced journalist. Acceptance — 
of this offer involves. no obligation. 


| Please write your name and address in | 
- BLOCK CAPITALS on the MS. | 


ott, DE, Nn BOO Es Va eee 


- 


- 


| - Homes and Gardens.” 


Striking Le 
a ‘great number of RL SGupils 


have sold articles and stories while 
learning. 


_The following extract conn 
students’ reports of success” doting 
tuition are:typical:.  . Gy. 


“Now that I hate elcid 
-your very excellent Course I 
feel I must thank you whole- 
heartedly. . 
stories alone I have earned over 
SSO Yes ‘ 3 

“ My earnings since Dee viele 
the Course amount to almost 
three times my outlay. heme 


eo have been quite successful, \ 


with acceptances from- The 
Times, The Lady, the Birming- 
~ ham Post and the Geographical. 2 


. “TI have now sold nine stories — 


‘and have a contract for a 


monthly story in a children’s | 


_ paper.’ = 
- “TJ earned £100 frame articles, 


- including several series I was 
asked to write.” 


a | have sold three n more ¢ short 
stories.” °° 


rote: Three articles Rave oe 
‘accepted by Ideal Home and. 
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into print as soon as poss 
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provisions of the Trade Union 
coinciding in time with the end of 


e. aig: as a saga, comes to a stop. 
se take Mr. Williams from 1927 
“4 to t heavily organised, fully recog- 
almost strikeless trade unionism which 
mow aig In that space, he can do no 
than produce an excellent generalised 
1, which stresses, very rightly, the person- 
ind labours of Lord-Citrine and the im- 
e of the 1945 election and the Labour 
mment; but he can do no more than hint 
esent and future problems. 
s the century-old attitude really chawwed? 
is recurrent articles in the press seem some- 
to suggest, is it still there, beneath the 


concern of trade unions still be to keep 
powder dry and their coffers full? Or has 
Velfare State—whose first beginnings did 
t soften the rigours of 1926 in the mining 
cts—actually altered the situation to the 
of no return? If so, what are, or will be, 
ew problems of trade unionism, and how 
hey be solved? Mr. Williams’ concluding 
“§ raise these questions, but do not answer 
1; for the rest, he has written a valuable 
ascinating study, though marred, it must 
imitted, by misprints, mis-spellings, and 
0 erfors of fact. 


2 Bach Family. By Karl Geiringer (in 
tollaboration with Irene Geiringer). 


Allen and Unwin. 45s. 
Phuringian family of Bach was one of those 
kable clans which transmit outstanding 
y through a number of generations. They 
not many-sided like the Wesley-Wellesleys, 
e tendency toward painting manifest in the 
enerations bore no very distinguished fruit, 
Dr. Geiringer claims too much in his sub- 
“Seven Generations of Creative Genius’. 
he soberest estimate is remarkable enough. 
dition to the great Johann Sebastian him- 
one of his uncles (Johann Christoph) pro- 
d work which has been accepted by expert 
oe his own, and three of his sons were 
asters. The eldest, Wilhelm Friedemann, 
csarve a place in musical history even if 
d written nothing more than his keyboard 
i ses and if his personal character had 
* made’ him the hero of the once-popular 
nti novel by A.-E. Brachvogel; as for the 
, Carl Philipp Emanuel, and the youngest, 
n Christian, they were in the front rank 
r Sepedin composers during the third quarter 
eighteenth century, their contemporary 
overshadowing their father’s. (When 
on _ tenses Boswell about ‘ Bach’ tout 
n Johann Christian.) Much of 
‘still heard today, and while Carl 
nuel was an acknowledged parent- 
Haydn and even the young 
ann Christian stood in the same 
io Mozart. Before and beside and 
nd a crowd of lesser musicians 
1604-73) to Wilhelm Friedrich 
5), whose lives and compositions 
Geiringer describe with loving 
with music-type examples. 
luced a massive volume of 
. It might well have ‘been 


awaiting its opportunity? Should the 


= 


eS rare? Pee 
‘one could easily spare a good deal of 


inna? 
paGaine 


works of Johann Ludwig Bach (1677-1731)— 
eighteen of his church cantatas were copied by 
his great cousin, who was always acutely con- 
scious of his family heritage—the book might 
well have been lightened of some of the 180 
pages devoted to Johann Sebastian himself, 
which cover such well-trodden ground. It is true 
that the section takes note of the most recent 
Bach research, but it does not always show very 
intelligent appreciation of it; Dr. Geiringer has 
read Smend’s book Bach in K6éthen yet he can 
still write of the ‘three powerful choirs of 
strings’ in the Third Brandénburg Concerto, 
although Smend has demonstrated that each 
‘choir’ consisted simply of three soloists. 

The Bach Family is a vast sack full of in- 
formation, much of it not to be found easily, if 
at all, elsewhere. One will turn to it often for 
reference, and it is perhaps ungracious to com- 
plain that it could have been made so much 
more useful (for instance, by the insertion of 
references to modern editions of works of the 
lesser Bachs) or that too much of it is written in 
the English sometimes of Swiss Cottage, some- 
times of the other side of the Atlantic. 


Tribal Myths of Orissa 


By Verrier Elwin. Oxford. 35s. 
The present volume takes one further stage the 
collection of Indian tribal literature begun by 
Dr. Elwin almost fifteen years ago. Moving from 
what is now the State of Madhya Bharat, whose 
tribal stories he recorded in Myths of Middle 
India, he examines the stories current among 
the hills and forests of Orissa. The stories which 
number almost 1,000 include subjects as 
diverse as the creation of the world and of 
man, the origins of wind, earthquakes and rep- 
tiles and the invention of wine and tobacco. They 
are drawn from fifteen tribes and of these eight 
are still comparatively unknown. In the case 
of Juangs, Bondos, and Saoras, examples of their 
literature were recorded by Dr. Elwin in his 
previous book and the present volume is thus to 
some extent a supplement to his first great essay. 
It differs, however, in that it provides vivid 
introductions to each of the peoples discussed 
and takes considerably further the analysis of 
myth. Myths, Dr. Elwin considers, are only 
rarely a means of vitalising ritual or maintain- 
ing custom. They are more normally a simple 
aspect of tribal entertainment. It is in this light 
that they are now presented and Dr. Elwin’s 
clear and simple English admirably transmits 
their fresh and earthy quality. 


Bird Pageant. By A. W. Robertson. 
Batchworth. 21s. 


This book is a collection of careful field 
studies of some East Anglian birds illustrated 
with numerous photographs. Though it is the 
work of a bird photographer of some repute it 
is not a series of observations written round a 
collection of pictures—a form of publication far 
too numerous today. The author is a painstaking 
and accurate observer who draws many sound 
conclusions from his accumulated facts. .His 
statements on the value of Black-headed Gulls 
as protective cover for the Havergate Avocet 
colony against avian predators, the concentra- 
tions of passerine birds around gamekeepers’ 
cottages, and the value of starlings to farmers 
and the territories of moorhens, are especially 
interesting. 
Commander Robertson, although a member of 
several bodies responsible for the administration 
of sanctuaries, enjoys himself best when bird 
in the remoter places which he wisely 
leaves unnamed, His book ceocases that 
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_ pa and conjecture. And while it is ex-. 
tremely useful to have an account of the life and 


vers s oy 

many of our common birds are maintaining 
their numbers Very satisfactorily outside the 
sanctuaries. He shows the ability of some of the 
birds of the open heathlands and waste places to 
adapt themselves to. the steady. advance of soft- 
wood forests. The book is illustrated by about 
fifty photographs. 


Sechele: the Story of an African Chief 

By A. Sillery. George Ronald. 18s. 6d. 
The subject of this biographical sketch was 
chief of the Bakwena, the senior tribe in the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, from about 1829 
until 1892. He is remembered mainly because 
of his connection with David Livingstone, who 
worked among his people for a few years and 
who converted him to Christianity. But he also 
figured prominently in the political affairs of 
his day. After an unusually adventurous youth- 
ful career, he became the most important chief 
in central South Africa, clashed with the Boers 
in 1852 (when Livingstone’s mission station at 
Kolobeng was destroyed), on several occasions 
played the role of ‘king-maker’ among the 
neighbouring Bamangwato, and towards the end 
of his life reluctantly found himself subject to 
British protection. 

Mr. Sillery, a former Resident Commissioner 
of the Protectorate, writes with considerable 
first-hand knowledge of the people and their 
culture. His chapters on the chieftainship and 
on the internal repercussions of Sechele’s con- 
version to Christianity show an understanding 
of tribal life unusual in books of this kind, and 
his account of how the Protectorate came into 
being is an able and accurate summary of a 
complicated phase of South African history. 
He also makes many shrewd comments on the 
character and opinions of some of the mission- 
aries and administrators with whom Sechele had 
to deal. But he seems to, have relied mainly 
upon the standard published sources, and to 
have ignored the wealth of material available in 
government and missionary archives. His book 
is therefore not as definitive as it might have 
been, although it is nevertheless a useful addi- 
tion to the small list of reliable works about a 
country whose transfer to the Union of South 
Africa is likely to be a matter of considerable 
discussion in the near future. 


The Augustan World. By A. R. 


Humphreys. Methuen. 16s. 


The Augustan age has many admirers but few so 
sensible, so scholarly, so devout as Professor 
Humphreys. He extols its virtues and views its 
weaknesses with a charitable benevolence that 
would have become a Georgian bishop. And one 
can only regret that his admiration stopped short 
of modelling his style on its writers. What a pity 
it is that a strong effort of the will should be 
needed to read so excellent a book! 

Professor Humphreys’ theme—the relation- 
ship of society and literature—is both difficult 
and dangerous. Men of letters are very rarely at 
ease with themselves or society. They are seldom 
intelligent, frequently unobservant, and always 
prejudiced. And in the eighteenth century 
writers did not change their spots. Swift, Pope, 
Fielding and Johnson, the four greatest writers 
of the century, can hardly be regarded as typical 
of their time or their views representative. To 
disentangle the influence on their age from the 
effect of their temperament on their creative 
activity is unlikely to yield results commensurate 
with the difficulty of doing so. Lesser writers of 
smaller character do not present quite the same 
difficulties, but to use their works as evidence of 
the state of society requires a steady mind and 
uncommon scholarship. Fortunately Professor 
Humphreys possesses both to a high degree; 
his knowledge of history is as wide as his know- 
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* Avanti ”, “ Figaro ”, “ Der Kurier ”, the “ Herald 

Tribune ”—every day the world’s news is put into print. 

And in almost every civilised country British printing presses 
are there to do it. 

British printing machinery even goes to America, the home of 
giant-size newspapers. 

This machinery is steel. Wherever you go the prefix ; 

‘ British ’ means steel of the highest quality. New and better 
steels are constantly being developed, and wherever 

there is steel there is British steel. 


British steel 
leads the worl 


THE BRITISH hats 


IRON AND STEEL FEDERA 
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See of social history literature 
only an occasional adornment. The 
e influence of economic and 
hfe Gn authorship—is a more stimula- 
: of study and ohe where Professor 
‘is often original and always 


HEN one gathers that the work of 
Mr. Jocelyn Brooke is rather a ‘ thing’ 
with the’ growing-ups one approaches 
y, flexing one’s ancient knees in preparation 
th parnassian heights. I find that I have 
a about as much puzzled by Private View 
f have by the trumpet-work of Mr. Eddie 
t-Lips) Calvert in O Mein Papa, which is 
y that I do not quite understand why a 
obviously capable of better should be 
dly conventional. Mr. Brooke can write 
usly, is not afraid to exploit his sensi- 
and his wits—there is nothing else to 
m there are no serious moral, social or 
conflicts—using a delicately pointed 
that keeps on promising to be Firbankian, 
is not even afraid of being called affected. 
this seems altogether a very pleasant 
from heavy-handed war-books (‘A dull 
a resounded towards the east, followed by 
minous glow’), long historical novels (‘ The 
ten years rolled by like slow thunder- 
ds”), or translations from the German (‘ The 
if was smiling again :“ My mother is a great 
an”, he said proudly’). It is pleasant, for 
ple, to find the first story in Private View 
tiled, with brazen prettiness, ‘ Alison Vyse’; 
the first sentence reads: ‘At the age of 
I was, like most normally constituted 
ren a polymorphous pervert’. Alas, as we 
on, we come on such exhausted language 
exercise a profound influence’, ‘formed a 
ue idea ’, ‘ worked herself up into a positively 
schanalian frenzy ’, or ‘ her somewhat dubious 


te 


id ‘then the themes are rather obvious, 
[-hasten to say that I do not mean the 

ct —any subject can be as good as 
ther: it is always a question of what theme 
The first story is overtly about a young 
st stage-struck love, at kindergarten 
is amusing and, I hate to use the 
d word, charming. At the end we are 
theme had been those ‘ ‘unapproach- 
of the mind’ hidden from us in 


the imagination in which we 
ns of a desirable life that never 
, surely, you cannot just be fold 


extent, politics. The 1 


have no 
drowoed Li 


Humphreys’ most profound and effective chap- 
ters are those which deal with religion, philoso- 


phy, and morality. He brings out clearly the 


strong emotional force in the Augustans’ belief 
in reason_and right order. He shows that their 
preoccupation with questions of taste sprang 
from their concern with morality. ‘Taste... ’, 
he writes, ‘is a philosophical quality and pro- 
duces not only better connoisseurs but better 
men’. ‘The Augustans wished to see demon- 


‘strated in the visible world of their own creation ~ 


the. harmony which they believed infused 
Nature. The same social and moral quality can 


New Novels 


Private View. By Jocelyn Brooke. James Barrie. 
: Children of Circumstance. By Roger Nimier. Macgibbon and Kee. 12s. 6d. 
¥ oy te eee A Grand Man. By Catherine Cookson. Macdonald. 8s. 6d. 
: We Are Utopia. By Stefan Andres. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


concluding statement do we realise that its 
theme is ‘Time’s revenges and all the ruined 
years’, which is pretty close to sentimentality 
anyway. The third story about a Jewish soldier 
has much more blood in it, and one moving 
picture of the Jew sitting in an old Jewish 
graveyard in Italy among his ancestors expresses 
dramatically what, in this story, we do not need 
to be told at the end: that he went through his 
days ‘bearing about with him always, like a 
hidden tumour, his heritage of persecution and 
disaster’. I find» Mr. Brooke conventional in 
his themes and not literary enough in his style. 
He is playing O Mein Papa when he ought to 
be playing arias from Vivaldi. If he is to be 
accepted as a special sort of writer he must be 
much more special, and to blazes with the 
public. 

_Why are we given so many translations of 
not-so-good French novels? What is wrong 
with English novels? Aren’t they bad enough? 
M. Roger Nimier’s Children of Circumstance 
is always garrulous and tries hard to be smart. 
The reader may decide for himself as to the wit 
or profundity of these typical observations: 
‘Society consisted of a lot of nonentities being 
received by another, the whole fantastic jam- 
boree taking a great deal of trouble to make 
itself seem like something real’. ‘.. . You don’t 
really dance with people at all; you dance with 
space. And a formidable seducer it is too. It is 
everywhere at once and draws you everywhere 
after it’. ‘The mind is a sort of balancing pole 
which we use in a thousand different ways to 
maintain a reasonable equilibrium’. The story 
is about two young girls who are drawn to the 
same young man, Olivier. Their naivety, fail- 
ings, self-deception, youthful longings are 
flicked in dexterously though with too much use 
of conversation and too many comments like 
the above. We get an impression of ingenuous- 
ness on the road to corruption. Olivier chooses 
the more kittenish girl, and on the eve of his 
marriage begins what he decides shall be a life- 
long affair with the other. M. Nimier then gets 
bored with these enfants tristes of his and kills 
off two of his trio, and that is that. It is all 
bright, brittle and smarty and nobody evidently 
goa o care less what happens to any of them 
M. Roger Nimier. 

I sobbed my way through 4 Grand Man. 1 
t had such an enjoyable time since I 
Little Nell in floods of tearful feeling 
of fourteen. The film rights of the 
already been bought and if the film 
me ng like the book thousands will have 
Rie at the, cinema. This is 


eb terature has Se Bae in "he meat 
“Ol belief and social aspiration. Professor 


>. as : 
be found in writers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, who w mcerned with ‘ man in society, 


not-man as an individual soul faced with fateful 
metaphysical problems, or as a seeker for per- 
sonal experience, an asserter of self’. “They 
wished to be understood by all who could read; 
to embellish and explain the common experience 
of men in society. This pursuit of social values 
in letters, in the visual arts, in philosophy and 
religion. is thoroughly explored by Professor 
Humphreys with a wealth of scholarship. 


The title of the book by Francis Henry Taylor noticed. 
in THe LiIsTENER Jast. week should have been given as 
Fifty Centuries of Art (Hamish Hamilton, 35s.) 


10s. 6d. 


a truly revolting book. It is all about Mary Ann 
Shaughnessy’s boozy Irish Tyneside father and 
her long-suffering mother, with Mary Ann as 
the big-eyed, big-hearted, brave little heroine. 
One chapter called ‘The Blindness of Father 
Owen’ is a-complete short story about the time 
Mary Ann wanted to be in the procession and 
went to Father Owen and confessed that she 
had wanted to poison her grandma. Of course 
Father Owen at once decides that she must lead 
the procession. If readers of Frank O’Connor’s 
delightfully true, funny and heartfelt First Con- 
fession care to make a comparison they will, I - 
think, at once see the difference between slop 
and feeling. And yet I enjoyed the experience 
of reading this book. I am sure everybody who 
has wept his way through some hopelessly senti- 
mental film: will fully understand. At the front 
of the novel Mrs. Cookson has put the sentence: 
“Everything in this story is fictitious except that 
which you yourself know to be true’. Nothing 
could be more fair. Though it is a bit tough on 
fiction in general. 

‘Der Bund (Zurich) places this novel’ (We 
Are Utopia) ‘amongst the most shattering of 
modern literature’. Graham Greene writes of it, 
on the jacket: “I have read it with great admira- 
tion and congratulate you on publishing it’. 
One can see why Graham Greene admired it. It 
deals with an ex-priest, Paco, arrested during 
the Spanish Civil War along with a couple of 
hundred of his fellows. His captor is in a state 
of mortal sin and asks for confession. The ex- 
priest is now torn between the desire to escape 
and his duty as a priest, and after much tor- 
mented self-discussion absolves his captor and 
his fellows just before he and his comrades are 
all mown down by his just-absolved penitent. 
The atmosphere of that one tense night. in 
_the monastery-gaol is splendidly evoked, and 
Paco’s long thoughts about where Utopia is— 
without us or within us—are metaphysically 
fascinating. I can only confess that I did not 
care for the general Jansenistic smell: everybody 
weak and helpless, everybody saved at the last 
moment by the arbitrary benevolence of not so 
much a bon Dieu as a Dieu jaloux performing 
the final miracle of undeserved forgiveness. I 
was impressed but not persuaded. Anyway I do 
not like situations that are rigged to demonstrate 
a point of belief to which I do not happen to 
be in a position to subscribe. This does not 
prevent me from warmly recommending this 
short novel to everybody who admires earnest- 
ness, passion and personal honesty in a writer of 
considerable tragic power. 

SEAN O’FaoLAIn 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. ‘programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Vivacious Cameras 


A New YEAR RESOLUTION which it, would be 
nice to know that the producers of B.B.C. tele- 
vision had made is the encouragement of a more 
penetrating spirit of enterprise among the 
cameramen. Especially in their outdoor activities, 
they often achieve excellent results-in keeping 
the viewer in touch with events, but their picture 
formula is still subject to unexplained inhibi- 
tions. For instance, it appears to exclude more 
than tentative experiment with the close-up. 
Imaginative use of the cameras is comparatively 
rare, a fact underlined by recent pro- 
grammes from the Continent and, in 
particular, by last Friday’ night’s 
relay from Milan and beyond. The 
Italian cameras may have been too 
vivacious for some viewers here; 
better that, I say, than the middle- 
distance fixations which make so 
much of our viewing prosaic and 
even irritating. 

The Cortina programme was dis- 
tinguished by more than the con- 
quest of space. As in the transmis- 
sion from Notre Dame on Christmas 
Eve and in ‘ Music-Hall Parade’, 
also from Paris, the cameras were 
used adventurously, if not always 
effectively, and the result was a con- 
noisseur quality of picture new to 
British viewers. In our television, 
the law seems to have been framed 
by the fact that The Twelve 
Toppers can be seen together only 
in mid-shots. Possibly, also, the fear of the 
close-up is based on its misuse in the cinema. 
On television, distance does not lend enchant- 
ment. Friends of mine who have seen American 
television at first-hand assure me that, by com- 
parison, ours is on the whole pictorially dull. I 
find it even more so now that we have had the 
Continental exchanges. 

The Italian transmission was more than 
technically exciting. One was made vividly aware 
of implications for the future, that it is reporting 
Shylock’s speech in a world language, enabling 
us to perceive likenesses as well as differences. 
It may do more for coexistence than all the con- 
ferences of foreign ministers. 

That consummation presupposes the dedica- 
tion of television to the forces of reason, for only 
then can lasting good come of it. With us it is 
becoming an instrument of emotion and that is 


As seen by the viewer: a chimpanzee John Peake and the ‘four aces’ trick The house where Erasmus lived at Basle, shown in a programme p 
which appeared in ‘Zoo Quest’ on which he presented in ‘The Magic the Bel; 
Circle’ on December 29 
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THE LISTENER 


another matter. Indoctrination? Foolish to think 
that it cannot happen here: it is happening here. 
“The Grove Family’, that peculiar exercise in 
suburban narcissism, is teaching the community 
how to tolerate grandmothers, a lesson that may 
be needed so far as the welfare of the aged 
generally is concerned. ‘ Ask Pickles’ is pervert- 
ing sentiment into sentimentality. People are 


being egged on to parade their private feelings © 


with an abandon suggesting that the national 
character is merely a convenient and delusive 
phrase. Pickles, who has a more sensitive intelli- 
gence than those viewing his professional 


gormlessness for the first time might imagine, is 
playing a dangerous game. He is assisting a 
process of psychological surrender which could 


‘Keeping Britain Great’ on December 30: Sir Oliver Franks (right) discussing 
points raised in his recent Reith Lectures with (left to right) Noel Annan, 


William Hardcastle, and Robert MacKenzie 


make a myth, also, of what we like to regard 
as our national common sense. ‘There is no 
programme more insidious in its power to 
fascinate the attention of the unselective viewing 
majority. 

Looking for checks and safeguards, we find a 
somewhat rueful possibility in the kinetic 
changes of subject. Impressions made by one 
programme are wiped out by what follows. After 
‘Sports Review, 1954’ came the titillating folk- 
lore programme from Germany, ‘ The Magic of 
Candlelight’, and Sir Oliver Franks’ recapitula- 
tion of points made in his Reith Lectures, which 
many thoughtful viewers found welcome and 
rewarding. ‘Find the Link’, ‘ Viewfinder’, 
telling its own story of 1954, the ‘’Telerecording 
of the Year’ (Queen and Duke returning from 
the Commonwealth tour): in retrospect, a 


scramble of sights and sounds which mock our 


gian Television Service on December 29, and (right) portraits of A 


Sixteenth - century 
silver - gilt flagon 
from a preview of 
the exhibition 
organised by the 
Historic Churches 
Preservation Trust, 
shown in ‘ Leisure 
and Pleasure’ on 
December 28 


powers of assimilation and confirm the Ep 
curean view that a large part of living consis 
- of passing the time, though the Epicureans be 
lieved in the uses of discrimination, which i 
increasingly seems that televisio 
addicts do not. 
A salient fact of the New Yea 
is that television is here, whe 
or not we approve its social i 
fluence, which I, for one, believ 
could be most bountiful. On 
has one’s forebodings if also one’ 
hopes. We carry on over into 195; 
with the knowledge that a ~ gar 
gantuan appetite is being created a 
that is nearly everything that can 
present be said about television in i 
relation to the future. 
Meanwhile, there was some 
assurance in the sight which 


Circus as Big Ben gonged the olk 
year out. Clearly there are sti 
remnants of the populace whi 
have not yet succumbed to the 1 
of the ‘ telly’. They not only mis 
the merrymaking of Milan but some of 
Wittiest animated diagrams, in ‘ Facts 
Figures ’, ever seen on our screens. 

REGINALD PouND 


DRAMA 
Early Georgian 


“THE MAIN FEATURE of this week was Sunda’ 
night’s performance of ‘ The Georgia Story’ 
Constance Cox. She had found in the life of 
Fanny Kemble (or the married part of it) 2 
strong but difficult subject. In 1829 Fanny ha 
reluctantly taken up the family profession o 
acting and had triumphed in the classical rol 
at Covent: Garden: going to America she took 
up matrimony and had reluctantly to abandon 
that. It showed a certain innocence on Miss 


Luther and Erasmus  ~ : 


arg 


& ~ and ‘become mistress of a 
7 plantation without first 


uasively told her the old, old story 
rT their all being a great happy 
ly with the Negroes singing 
y at their work. But she had 
tionist friends in the North and 
it have acquired some idea of the 
. However, she found herself on 
estate. with a manager cut to the 
on Legree pattern and with a hus- 
d who would be sweetly reasonable 
‘the Negro question arose. This 
answered with the whiplash, 
tion, and internment on a 
ump Island of all the horrors. 
called the subject difficult for two 
ons. Nothing much could be 
aled except Fanny’s mounting 
for Mr. Butler and the Ameri- 
(South) Way of Life which forced 
a her the final decision to walk 
Butler is too stupid and his case 
00 bad to make the argument about slavery 
ing. Fanny addresses him with the plat- 
manner of an earnest Liberal and with 
iments which are clichés to us now. I would 
dare to say that Fanny did not talk like.a 
ling article in a Radical newspaper. Perhaps 
did and perhaps Miss Cox can,prove it. In 
case it is no easy matter for the actress to 
ke Fanny more than an abstract of all 
ateousness and Butler anything more than a 
idsome but brutish dolt. Confronted with 
se difficulties, Joyce Redman looked a charm- 
little saint and Robert Beatty a dark and 
nely lout: both, under Campbell Logan’s 
sction, walked securely on the stilts of the 
logue. Peter Dyneley contributed a persuasive 
ture of the only civilised white man on the 
+ and George Coulouris was no less persua- 
‘ly black of heart than he was white of skin. 
€ two coloured parts, played by Mahala Davis 
1 Dan Jackson, were duly given their muted, 
gnant simplicity, On the whole, the play was 
straightforward ethical exercise, inevitably 
xing the quality of surprise. 
Now for a backward glance. The Christmas 
iday week began its Saturnalia on Boking 
ht with a mature farce whose text was a 
stnut tree—in autumn. ‘ Tons 
Money’, by Will Evans and 


lentine, is only thirty-two 
rs old, but it emerged looking 
er older than ‘Charley’s 


nt’. It had a colossal run (737 
formances) in 1922 and has 
n twice revived in the West 
d. Why, then, did it seem so 
ty and go creaking on its 
y? The situations of farce 
rer change: there will always 
the man in trouble who is pre- 
ding to be somebody else; 


re will always be husbands q 
0, because they are thus mas- 


srading, 


have to watch their 4 
being kissed by another, ‘ 

bably a masquerader too. We 

ept all that; familiarity breeds 
tent. But dialogue and the 
sal jest do alter considerably 
the script of ‘Tons of 
ey’ seems nowadays to be 


* Café Continental ’ on Futaes. T: 


THE 
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“Georgia Story’ on January 2, with (left to right) George Coulouris as 
Mr. Lee, Joyce Redman as Fanny Butler, and Robert Beatty as Pierce 


Butler 


dialogue. Graeme Muir and the cast that pro- 
jected ‘Tons of Money’ under his direction 
were obviously aware that the only thing to do 
was to race their lines, once so much laughed at 
and now so unlikely to raise more than a for- 
giving smile in deference to the Christmas spirit. 
They toiled and they raced with an admirable 
eagerness to be done with it. Frankie Howerd 
presented a vivid and likeable impression of 
Frankie Howerd looking for a good part, even 
for some good lines, and not finding them. 
Eleanor Summerfield resembled a good actress 
aspiring to farcical capers. There was energy 
enough. But caperers need a well-sprung tram- 
poline on which to bounce. And their text in 
this case was as lumpy.a mattress as ever denied 
sleep in a lodging-house. 

On Tuesday we had a ‘ Music-Hall Parade’ 
presented by the French Television Service. On 
Saturday our own ‘Café Continental’ replied 
with its similar assault of assiduous gaiety. 
Maurice Chevalier was its visiting star. The 
French, offering cabaret frisks on the Home 
Ground, managed much less well than did 
Henry Caldwell’s team at Lime Grove. Of his 
party I particularly liked Dominique, the genial 
pickpocket, with his deft raid_on all property 


on the stairs (right centre) are Carole Carr, 
Maurice Chevalier, and Virginia Somers 
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from, wallets to socks and braces, 
Chevalier had two appearances, the 
second. much more rewarding than 
the first. Playing the beau of the 
boulevards at sixty-six, he might 
avoid ‘ close-ups’, but he faced them 
unflinchingly and could ‘still turn on 
the charm-tap. Both shows featured 
the Can-Can. ‘Legs up, Mother 
France’ is, I suppose, a perennial 
English demand. But might there not 
be just one year’s truce for this 
ferocious but too familiar tornado? 

On Wednesday we had the last 
f ‘Emney Enterprises’, with some 
effective lines and the always amusing 
Fred developing his own style of 
petulant ponderosity. He ended up 
with Tommy Farr in.the boxing-ring. 
As a comedian, the massive Fred 
looms up like an elephant and snaps 
like a terrier: as a pugilist he certainly 
packs a paunch. 

Ivor BROWN 


[Mr. Philip Hope-Wallace is on holiday] 
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DRAMA 
Tune and Words 


Gwyn THOMAS’ relishing ‘ Gazooka’ stays with 
me as one of the radio prizes of the last few 
years. It is jomed now by ‘The Singers of 
Meadow Prospect’ (Third) which its author 
calls ‘a tribute, con brio, to the Male Voice 
Parties of Wales’. We know that they sing in 
Wales; but I doubt whether any choir can have 
sung with more heart than the Meadow Prospect 
Orpheans did when, at last, it got Willie, its 
conductor, to return to the ‘great gallery of 
roaring rousers’.. There had been a terrible 
interim period when Willie favoured a ‘ muted, 
anaemic’ manner of singing: ‘the despair of his 
men who loved ‘ The Martyrs’, and who remem- 
bered that one ‘notable front-row hero, on reach- 
ing his final note, seemed to be singing ‘ right 
through the gap in the front teeth of the lead- 
ing lion’. It was then, in Glendower’s words; 
that the frame and huge foundation of the earth 
“ shaked like a coward’. 

We heard how Meadow Prospect returned to 
the faith. At the end of our stay with the choir 
there was no need to think too 
wistfully of the great days—of 
the time when, as Dewi Dando 
touched his top-note in ‘O 
ruddier than the cherry”, two 
ships heading into Barry turned 
back to the open sea. It was not 
for nothing that he had been 
called ‘Dando the ding and the 
dong’. I had rarely known an 
hour seem shorter than this. 
Gwyn Thomas is a craftsman of 
the unlooked-for phrase; line 
upon line, spoken in a rueful- 
cheerful lilt, came through as 
in *‘Gazooka’. The conductor, 
ordering his three fiercest vocal- 
ists not to sing at the Eisteddfod, 
said merely, ‘Open your mouth 
but tell the larynx not to bother ’. 
We met, too, the would-be rival 
conductor who had been a book- 
maker: a man with good ideas 
but not, perhaps, to be trusted 
in ‘ The Martyrs’: ‘ He’d be tic- 
tac-ing three-to-one against the 
Christians’, It all came right. 
After the conductor, whose 
private life interfered with his art, 
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(To the Bane of “I dreamt that I dwelt”) 
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I dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls 
Designed in the very best taste ; 

3 There were pictures by Landseer adorning the walls. 
ea And potted palms prettily placed. 
; ’ There were butlers and funkeys to do my behest 

; In a very respectful way ; 
< _ And I also dreamt, which pleased me best, 
That they gave me a Guinness a day. 


Its goodriess and flavour quite captured my heart, 
~ I was thrilled by its ruby-like gleam ; 
And then, to my sorrow, I woke with a start eee 
And found it was only a dream. 
Yet though palaces, pictures and palms, and the test 
That I dreamt of have vanished away, 
I can still have the one thing that pleases me best — 
I can still have a panne a day. 
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re in SE eieand rained and his ea. 
ve the warp and wove the woof with the 
~ I liked the mildly 
ste entrance of Calvin (E. J. Baldock): all 
- ses seemed ‘ready to extend their 
f et facilities at Calvin’s request ’. 
om the North Région we have had another 
crowded hour. ‘The Warburg Wire 
ome), story of the mass escape of forty- 
sh officers from Oflag V1 B during 1942, 
3 S aieely: upon its force as a narrative. 
‘Swinson, who wrote and produced the 
=, did not bring up his personages very 
arly, pape did keep the tightened-throat 
fement of one of the biggest escapes in two 
ieee I thought that the-end sagged. We 
ad a great deal of tense preparation: the 
pe itself was almost perfunctory. 
“Judas Iscariot’ (Third) a potential poet, 
id Bulwer Lutyens, has clotted. his narrative 
words. It is an intensely difficult theme 
for a play, as eternally tempting as un- 
table. The author, for all his feeling, can 
nothing to the record of the Betrayal. In 
ormance one tired of such speeches as ‘I 
tamarisk in the garden that has drunk no 
r’, and so on. Single-minded and sincere, 
drama seldom burned in the imagination, 
igh its producer and-its cast (Stephen 
y as the lonely Judas, cloud at midday) 
d most zealously. 
Casey, the dramatist of ‘ Late Love’ 
ey ‘has ted us, with some care, up the 
It is one of those artificial pieces in 
ich the surprise is all. No doubt it will be 
fe again, so even if I can say (at least) 
Pastods murders anyone else, it would be as 
kind to disclose what does happen to Gladys 
sung and Mark Dignam as it would be to 
: away the plot of a thriller. These fine 
ers act as one would expect, but there were 
ages on Saturday during which I remem- 
d Edmund Gosse’s delight at finding in an 
nerican dictionary of biography the simple 
“Highcock, Laurens Persius.—The 
le of Laurens Persius Highcock lacks distinc- 
nm’: not another word. Maybe I can transfer 
comment to this play, which does its job 
t has no other graces. 
or once, “Life with the Lyons’ (Light) dis- 
d a useful plot—something about the 
gers of nepotism. Although I agree that So 
or a | Philatelist "— “No, I go to church every 
” is not from the high Himalaya of wit, 
7 ee family kept the affair going accept- 
ly, one of the ‘ rousers’, no doubt, the ding 
d d the dong. Unlike the singing of the Meadow 
Os} arty, it could not ‘ drive the last drop 
out of life ’, but it was an honest try. 
c J. C. TREWIN 
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SPOKEN WORD 
» The Detached Observer 


in my Radio Times of a 


Parte There are, I am 
sentiats sii cen focus an object through 
croscope with the left eye and, with the 
of the right, simultaneously make a draw- 


‘ing of the object observed. Sir Max has the gift 


of observing the eminent with a similar double- 
eyed gaze. He could regard the poet Swinburne 
“and the poet Yeats through one eye with a 
respectful admiration not at all diminished by the 
delighted amusement with which, through the 
other, he noted the curious idiosyncracies of 
mere Algy and Willie. But this amusement 
is expressed i in no ribald bursts of laughter, not 
_ even in a titter. Sir Max’s voice is a little sad as 
“he recounts observed phenomena, but the phe- 


.nomena have been selected with a diabolical 
“purposefulness and fronr them the alert ‘may 


draw large conclusions. How much, for instance, 
is to be gathered from his wistful remark on 
the Yeats of later years: ‘ Later I found it less 
easy to make caricatures of him’. 

Swinburne’s idiosyncracies were entirely 
natural to -him:. Yeats’ were deliberately assumed. 
To put it flat, he was, in his earlier days at 
least, a poseur, but his pose had a-more respect- 
able aim than to impose on others. He aimed, 
I think, to impose a consistent character on him- 
self—not only to write poetry but to be a poet. 
And, as a man deliberately assumes certain 
strange contortions with the object of one day 
becoming a golfer, so Yeats deliberately behaved 
as he thought a poet should behave and, by dint 
of doing so, he ceased at last to be the actor and 
grew into the part he acted. Consequently it 
became less easy for Max to caricature him. But 
in the meantime he did not escape the-critical 


eye either of Max or of George Moore who 


himself fell a victim to Max’s and to that of 


another sharp observer, James Stephens, whom. 


we heard once again describing his first meeting 
with Moore in an excellent programme called 
‘Voices’, broadcast on the day which, this year, 
obtruded itself between Christmas Day and 
Boxing Day. ~ 

This was an anthology of extracts of old 
broadcasts recounting ‘ historic, famous and per- 
sonal occasions recalled . . . by the voices of 
people who were there’. It began with Stephens’ 
account of how he consulted Moore as to the 
correct behaviour of a guest at a dinner-party, 
a delightful piece of foolery in which he drew 
a sly caricature not only of Moore but of him- 
self. The rest of ‘the programme included an 
eye-witness description of the funeral of the 
Iron Duke; part of a vivid account of the erup- 
tion of Krakatoa in 1883 by R. J. Dalby; extracts 
from talks I well remember by Julian Huxley 
on Dr. Spooner and his spoonerisms, by Richard 
Hughes on the sense of smell, and by Dylan 
Thomas on August Bank Holiday; and various 
other fragments; all of them well worth repeat- 
ing and so well chosen that they made a very 
attractive and colourful mosaic. I hope we shall 
have more programmes of this sort. 

Count Benkendorff shares with Sir Max Beer- 
bohm the sharp eye, the amused detachment, the 
subtle use of the idioms of the English language, 
and the crafty simplicity of utterance which 
delightfully tickle the palate of the listener. In 

‘The Pond’, the second of two reminiscences 
called ‘ Some Bad Moments’, he took us back 
to the days of his childhood on the family estate 
in Russia and to one incident in particular when 
he and his brother, two small boys, boarded a 
boat on a pond—the Laundry Pond—in defi- 
ance of parental veto. His brother, leaning over 
the gunwale in an attempt to hold the boat to 
the bank, tumbled into the water and there 
followed a breath-taking description, skilfully 
protracted, of his struggles, and the arrival in 
the nick of time of a huge and handsome Jaun- 
dress who hauled him out. The whole incident 


and its subsequent developments, with the 


Count’s dry 5, were imparted with a 

beautifully 1i touch. The talk, in fact, had 

all the setae of a finely polished short story. 
MARTIN ARMSTRONG 
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Our National Opera 


IT HAS OFTEN struck me as odd that we hear so 
infrequently from our loudspeakers what is be- 
ing done at Covent Garden. There is our 
National Opera, subsidised indirectly from taxa- 
tion including, presumably, a proportion of 


-what the Government takes from our wireless- 


licences. The licensees, especially those who live 
far from London and cannot afford to visit 
Covent Garden, have a right, as well as an 
interest, to hear more of the» results of this 
expenditure than they have hitherto been 
allowed. For apart. from the relays of new 
operas by English composers, which have 
rightly been featured in the B.B.C.’s_ pro- 
grammes, broadcasts from Covent Garden have 
been few and far between. We hear more from 
Sadler’s Wells. ~ 

I have a suspicion that there may be some- 
where a snobbish feeling or a touch, perhaps, of 
that tendency to’self-depreciation so characteris- 
tic of the English, especially where artistic 
matters .are concerned, which suggests that 
Covent Garden is not good enough. There are, 
indeed, many shortcomings in the performances, 
given there. But if we are going to count faults, 
what of the recently broadcast Scala perform- 
ance of ‘Turandot’, in which the one bright 
spot was the singing of the Australian tenor, 
Kenneth Neate; who first made his name at 
Covent Garden? And there was that ‘ Lohen- 
grin’ from Bayreuth just before Christmas, in 
which the only character of genuine’ festival 
stature was the Telramund of Hermann Ubhde, 
whose performance in ‘Tales of Hoffmann’ 
would also have been worth listeners’ attention. 

Last week we were allowed to hear a perform- 
ance of ‘ Der-Freischiitz’, a suitably Christ- 
massy melodrama, in the Home Service. And 
very enjdyable it was. Everyone seemed deter- 
mined to make the opera ‘ go’, without which 
impetus the music easily becomes flabby and 
the action tedious and silly..To the conductor, 
Edward Downes, must go the chief credit for 
maintaining the musical and dramatic tension. 
Joan Sutherland’s Agathe, said to be vocally 
rather small for the house, sounded excellent on 
the radio. She sang expressively and with even 
tone-quality throughout her beautifully shaped 
phrases. The vivace of her big aria sounded a 
little uneasy, as well it might, and I thought the 
cavatina in the last act was taken too slowly. 
She had a sprightly cousin in Adéle Leigh—and 
how wonderfully Weber characterised that 
feather-headed girl and contrasted her with the 
serious-minded Agathe in their second-act duet! 

Of the men, Edgar Evans (Max) was the best. 
His voice has gained a singing quality, but he 
does not give enough light and shade to his 
phrases, seldom singing below a good mezzo- 
forte. Of the basses, Marian Nowakowski made 
a noble figure of the Hermit with his rich tone 
and admirably clear declamation. Michael Lang- 
don gave a good account of the dull part of 
Agathe’s father. There is a fine voice somewhere 
in Frederick Dalberg’s frame, but in singing 
Kaspar’s music he so wrapped it up in cotton- 
wool that neither notes nor words were distinct. 
Indeed, the notable fault of the company as a 
whole (Nowakowski excepted) was their failure 
to let us hear the words clearly. The translation 
was said to be Professor Dent’s, but, of what 
one could hear, considerable stretches coincided, 
more or less, with that of Natalia Macfarren in 

my vocal score. 

On Boxing Day we were given the treat of 
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Aska man of substance-what helped him most , 
_on the road to success. “‘Expert financial advice,” 
as often as not he’ll reply. 


_ Anyone who needs constructive advice about money 
should go to their nearest branch of the National 
Provincial Bank. Just ask to see the Manager. ~ 

~ You'll -find him a fund of useful information and 
moves make a friend for life. | i pa 
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Spain..? \ 


Your holiday will be twice the 
fun if you can speak the lan- 
guage well. There’s still time 


for you to learn by Lingua- 


phone. You listen to leading 


language teachers on specially - 


prepared gramophone records 
while you follow their words 
in the illustrated textbook. 


; Soon you find yourself speak- 
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_ in their several fields, the discussion of these papers 
_ the publication of its proceedings. 
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VICTORIA INSTITUTE 
THE VICTORIA INSTITUTE is a learned society devoted to. S ‘ 
the examination of current developments i in science, history, | 
archaeology and literature in their relation to the Christian — ate 
faith. It is supported and directed by Christian | men and 
women, but membership is open to all who are concerned to | 
face the problems involved in relating sc eumg advancing — 
knowledge and religious faith. 

The Institute has been performing this \wadk for 
than eighty years. Its annual programme comprise: 
presentation of papers by those able to ioe with 
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ck eaiorte of such company. 
Eugene Istomin, was excellent. At 
sday concert in the Home Service 
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is easy to underrate Handel’s cantatas. 
a y_ lack the moral weight, polyphonic 
“or and elaborate \finish of Bach’s. 
_ Their form appears stereotyped, their 
ect-matter artificial; the amorous predica- 
its of mythological heroes and heroines 
y offer unlimited inspiration, and the 
nce of a chorus, together with the strait 
et of the da capo aria (this of course we find 
lly in Bach), seems to impose an irksome 
d Be raiitots restriction. They were*nearly all 
osed during” Handel’s youthful sojourn in 
y (1706-10); this is not to say they are im- 
ire, but the fact that he produced so much 
and more solid music in later years 
tably casts a cloud over what may appear 
“be casual sketches. For the condition in 
tic! Handel left his cantatas will not convince 
. unwary editor or singer that he set much 
ir by them. Pace indications, accidentals, 
n the specification of accompanying instru- 
ants, are omitted wholesale, not to’ mention 
figuring of the continuo. The number of 
in a bar may be too many or too few (such 
sularities however are not necessarily always 
. Handel wrote the music hurriedly and 
c his own immediate use; hence its skele- 
2 form—all necessary additions and emenda- 
is Could be made in performance. But it does 
ollow that the quality is negligible. 
e first difficulty for the modern English 
er is the comparison he unconsciously 
es with Bach. Handel’s cantatas are not 
(they_are none the worse for that), and 
‘belong to the Italian, not the German, 
ition. It would be difficult to deduce from 
€ style of the music that they are not the work 
a native; their sometimes striking chromati- 
m and harmonic adventurousness are qualities 
%t of Germany but of genius, and can be 
falleled in the cantatas of Alessandro Scar- 
It was Scarlatti, a generation older than 
indel and an acquaintance during this period, 
C had developed the Italian chamber cantata 
9 a popular and finished art-form, and 
indel’s cantatas are obviously modelled on 
; lati There is no need to emphasise the 
amid of their melodies, whether -pas- 


edie the dividing line between 
opera, and oratorio was very 
a composer might be rather. 


% da capo 
e rare and choruses. 


a . Barbirolli pele us a le chance 
rehearing Stanley Bate’s Thir res 


which was given its first performance at Chel- 


Jast July, and on Friday somehow just 


failed to get as good a performance of Schu- 
bert’s C major from the B.B.C. Orchestra as he 


did in a recent recording with the Hallé. And 


on Saturday. Nadine Santereau sang songs by 
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Handel’s 


By WINTON DEAN 


took part, accompanied by the same instru- 
mentalists, with the composer presiding at the 
keyboard. Thus when the Pope forbade the 
public performance of operas in Rome the artists 
betook themselves to the.palace of some noble- 
man or prelate and sang serenatas and cantatas. 
Handel composed works under all these titles, 
and it was easy for him to transfer the same 
music indiscriminately from one to another and 
back; his oratorio ‘La Resurrezione’, which is 
full of vocal and instrumental bravura and was 
staged at the palace of Prince Ruspoli in Rome, 
and the Naples serenata or cantata ‘ Aci, Galatea 
e Polifemo’ of the same year (1708) are stylisti- 
cally indistinguishable from opera and from 
each other, and both were drawn upon for 
* Agrippina’ as well as for many later works. 
The common link in all this music was 
dramatic. Handel’s natural genius for drama 
rivalled that of Mozart or Verdi, and it is not 
surprising that in the land of opera he should 
indulge it to the full. The more elaborate can- 
tatas are virtually one-act operas, and many of 
the others can be regarded as studies in dramatic 
expression. Their formal organisation of course 
is strictly circumscribed; it was not till he had 
made the acquaintance of English theatre music 
that, in the English oratorios, he loosened the 
da capo form, incorporated the chorus as an 
active agent, and created fully organised dramas 
on the grandest scale. Even so, these bigger 
cantatas contain some remarkable coups de 
théatre. ‘Aminta e Fillide’ has a substantial 
Overture in two movements, of which the second 
is suddenly interrupted in full flow by the open- 
ing recitative (‘ Arresta il passo!’), and we find 
ourselves in the middle of the story; the over- 
ture turns out to be a representation of Fillide’s 
flight. In Apollo’s pursuit aria in ‘Apollo e 
Dafne’ Handel turns the expected regularity of 
da capo form to dramatic use. The first part is 
true to pattern, and the second half duly begins 
in the relative minor; but after a few bars it 
suddenly loses momentum, and as Apollo sees 
his quarry snatched from his arms and turned 
into a tree he drops-first into accompanied, then 
into secco recitative. The effect is vividly theatri- 
cal. Handel was to make more striking use of it 
thirty years later, when the jealous Saul at the 
same point in his aria loses patience without 
warning and hurls his javelin at David. 
--Handel wrote about a hundred ‘Italian can- 
tatas, the great majority for solo voice (generally 
soprano) and continuo. Nearly thirty are scored 
for additional instruments, and some of these 
have two or three named characters. Their 
quality is uneven, but even the solo cantatas 
ow on occasion an astonishing power and 
emotional range; in ‘Lucrezia’, for instance, 
Handel conveys the growing despair of his hero- 
ine by plunging into remote harmonic regions 
and’ gradually relaxing the distinction between 
aria and recitative. The instrumental cantatas 


astances of are notably varied in texture. Trumpet, viola da 
archlute, 


and guitar epiear among the 


oe 7 - 


a ae : - 


ft us 


Gounod. and avel’s Six Greek tse so 
enchantingly with a most accomplished tech- 
nique, that I have been kicking myself ever 
since for not having ‘switched on in time to hear 


her sing two arias by Bach. In this recital some © 


violin music of formidable difficulty was bril- 
liantly played by Roland Puig. 
DyYNELEY HUSSEY 


Italian Cantatas: 


:: “Apollo e Dafne’ will be broadcast at 9.20 p.m. on Monday, January 10, and 6.0 p.m. on Tuesday, January 11 Goth Third) 


obbligato instruments, and ‘ Apollo e Dafne’, 
perhaps the finest of all the: cantatas, employs 
flutes, oboes, and bassoons in addition to the 
usual strings. Apollo’s pursuit aria has a full 
concerto grosso accompaniment, with the con- 
certino parts taken by violin and bassoon; the 
wonderful siciliano melody introducing Dafne’s 
first aria is enchantingly scored for solo oboe 
and strings pizzicato. Another happy stroke is 
the air in ‘ Clori, Tirsi e Fileno’ accompanied 
by divided violas and flutes. This cantata also 
illustrates Handel’s potent use of contrast as a 
dramatic weapon: the abrupt and irregular 
alternations between presto and adagio (with the 
former gradually gaining ascendancy) in Clori’s 
air ‘Barbaro, tu mon credi’ foreshadow the 
extraordinary depiction of Dejanira’s madness 
in ‘ Hercules’. 

Quite apart from their intrinsic merit, these 
cantatas are of continual interést for the light 
they throw on Handel’s method of work. Again 
and again we come across the first flowering of 
ideas familiar in later contexts. The air ‘Amo 
Tirsi’ in ‘ Clori, Tirsi e Fileno’ is clearly the 
source of both ‘As when the dove’ (‘ Acis and 
Galatea ’) and ‘ Wise men flattering’ (printed in 
the score of ‘ Judas Maccabaeus’ but written for 
* Belshazzar”). At least eight of the English 
oratorios’ draw material of one kind or another 
from the cantatas. As a rule this is entirely 
reworked; Handel goes back to his germinal 
idea, modifies it perhaps in detail, and generates 
from it a fresh movement. The later creation is 
nearly always. the more polished, the earlier 
sometimes bolder in design, irregular, even un- 
couth. The 1708 serenata ‘Il Trionfo del 
Tempo’, revised in 1737 and 1757, furnishes 
instructive comparisons of this kind, and some 
judges hold that while the English Handel 
wrought more smoothly and elaborately, he 
sometimes marred the fresh invention of his 
Italian youth. Perhaps the truth of the matter is 
that as a young man in search of dramatic 
expression he was more willing to experiment 
with chromaticism, enharmonic modulations 
and other technical surprises, whereas in his 
maturity he reserved them for special purposes; 
and then, having chosen his moment, as Mozart 
remarked, he would strike like a thunderbolt. 


The report of the Central Advisory Council for 
Education (England) on Early Leaving has been 
published by the Stationery Office on behalf of the 
Ministry of Education, price 3s. 6d. There is a 
foreword by Sir David Eccles, the Minister of 
Education, in which he says that in his view ‘ the 
main purpose” of all proposals for increased main- 
tenance allowances ‘should be to help the right 
pupils to stay on at school’, The Health of the 
School Child, the report of the Chief Medical 
Officer of the Ministry of Education for 1952-1953, 
has been published by the Stationery Office, price 
5s. The report. states that the health of children 
is now satisfactory. Rickets is almost non-existent, 
and there has been a spectacular reduction in the 
number of deaths from tuberculosis. 


husinesst 


. . . this transferring of gentle creatures 
from the quiet countryside to the terrifying — 
: noise of a market-square; this herding in 
-- ? cramped pens; this over-stocking and ex- 
Posure to all weathers; this loading by 
——- _ make-shift methods. It is a state of affairs 
iy the R.S.P.C.A. strives to remedy, year in 
and year out. But there are only 250 
Ay P Inspectors and a vast amount of work 
remains to be done before every market- 
place is a humane place—and a safer one 
for people as well as animals. 


cs Thanks to R.S.P.C.A. Inspectors’ activities 
CF - and co-operation by local authorities, 
auctioneers, The N.F.U. and others much 
has been done in market-towns to improve 
the lot of cattle, pigs and poultry awaiting 
sale. Roomier pens, adequate water and 
shelter from heat, cold and rain, regulation 
of traffic and° pedestrians (particularly 
teasing children) are just some of the 
reforms they seek to effect. 


% Please send a donation and say if you are 
willing to organise a collection. Write The 
Chief Secretary, R.S.P.C.A. (Dept. L.), 
105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1. 2 


Remember the 


RSPCA 
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AND AT BELFAST 


MANCHESTER + READING * SWANSEA 


Once there was a motorist who 


DEVELOPMENT 
ENGINEERS 


Owing to the expansion in the 
laboratory staff of a large electrical 
manufacturing organisation, vacan- 
cies have arisen for Development 
Engineers with experience in the 
Design of either A.C. and D.C. 
machines or with a wide knowledge 
of electro-mechanical devices. The 
minimum academic qualification 
required is Higher National Certifi- 
cate or a degree in electrical engine- 
ering. Applications, which will be 
treated in confidence, should give’ | 
age, qualifications and experience 
and should be addressed to Ref. 
No. EL.7, stating salary required, 
“Box No. L.1, “The Listener,” 35, 
Marylebone High Street, W.1. 


Fon | 


eet rr 


motorist 


NOW | ASSISTANT PROGRAMME ORGANISER 


required by UGANDA GOVERNMENT for 
Department of Information for 1 tour of 
30/36 months in first instance. Salary scale 


Let your money | 
earna maniog i 
return ot | 


EQUIVALENT TO 5% ON AN INVESTMENT © 
TAXED AT STANDARD RATE 


Tnbeseet accrues from day of investment. Facilities for 
; prompt withdrawal. For full details, write or telephone: e 


City Prudential 
| Building Society 


¥ ASSETS EXCEED £7,000.000 


VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.l_ - 
131/132 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1. 
> BIRMINGHAM - BRADFORD 


~ 


pa — 


: TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 9581 


* BRIGHTON - LEEDS + LIVERPOOL 
WEMBLEY + WORCESTER * WORTHING 


SENIOR DEVELOPMENT 
ENGINEER 


A vacancy has arisen on the senior staff 
of a large electrical manufacturing 
organisation for a Senior Develop- 
ment Engineer. This appointment 
carries responsibility for a’ variety of 
projects, from the design to the pro- 
duction stage and a commensurate | 
salary is offered. The minimum acade- 
mic qualifications required are Higher 
National Certificate or a degree in 


electrical engineering, together with. 


experience in the design of A.C. and 
D.C. machinery and a wide knowledge 


of electro-mechanical devices. Appli- 


cations, which will be treated in con- 


fidence, should give age, qualifications | 


and experience and should beaddressed 
to Ref. No. EL.8, Box No. L.2, “The 
Listener,” 35 Marylebone High Se, W.1. 


ASSISTANT BROADCASTING OFFICER : 


- (MALE) 


required by NORTHERN RHODESIA 
GOVERNMENT foronetourof 36months 
in first instance. Salary scale (including 


s non-burn ash-trays. The telescopic leg, | 


TELEPHONE: CITY 8323 — 


. Gralaaee South Afri 


” British Pat. Nos. oy 6 585 
Prov. Pat. 277 ee 


FOLDING — 
| ARMCHAIR TABL 


MAKES HOMEWORK EASY! 


Thousands sold and every customer comp 
satisfied. Table Top size 30" wide x 19", mat 
sheet steel, covered with beige felt, non; 
surface. Channels are provided for pens} 


with plastic foot. can be locked in any pos 
between 20 ins. and its full extension of a 
# first-class job beautifully finished. A * 
for a invalids and all nae take w 


arr Ideal Birthday or Welding Gift 


pmee £2.19 6.3 (OK 


_ You like it or we refund your mon 


Accepted by the Council of Industrial Desi 
for inclusion in Design Review 


Send for Folder L, 


LAP-TAB LTD. 


HASLUCKS GREEN RD., SHIRLEY, BIRMINGI 
RHODES. UNIVERSI 


Applications are invited for the p 
ef Professor of Music from 195! 


The Salary Scale is £1400 x 
£1600 p.a., plus, inthe case of mai 
persons only, a variable cost-of- 
allowance, at present £234 p,a. 
vious experience and academic qui 
fications may be taken into. accot 
in fixing the commencing salary. 


Full particularsand application fo 
may be obtained from the Secre 
Association of Universities of 
British Commonwealth, 5, Gord 
Square, London, W.C.1.> 


The closing date for the receipt 
applications in South 
London is 15th. Seles 


model *H’ 
which charges 6 
Volt or 12 Volt batteries 
= 21 amps. 200/250 Volts 


Obtainable from your 
garage, accessories 
dealer, Halfords and 


» other leading stores. 


OAVENSET 


PRICE: 117/64. 


MODELH 


BATTERY CHARGER 
PARTRIDGE WILSON & C€O., LTD. 


Te ~ DAVENSET ae WORKS. pareve 


ny 


(including inducement pay and present 
temporary allowance of 10% of salary) 
£772 rising to £1,280 a year. Commencing 
salary according fo experience. Outfit 
allowance £30. Provident Fund. Free 
Passages. Liberal leave on full salary. 
Candidates must be capable of undertaking 


_| production, script writing, and planning of 


English and African programmes, arranging 
auditions of potential artists, making local 


recordings and assistmg on outside broad- | 


casts. Experience with a Colonial Broad- 
casting Station would be an advantage. 
Write to the Crown Agents, 4, Millbank, 
London, S.W.1. -State age, name in. block 
letters, full qualifications and experience 
and quote othe 7 


ae "9 


* Bs » 
ae » 7 “4 aa 2, See 


| quote MSB/34664iLL. 


present temporary allowance of 17% 
of salary) £1,142 rising to £1,352 a year. 
plus gratuity at rate of £100/£ 150 a year. 
Commencing salary according to quali- 
fications and experience. Free passages. 
Liberal leave on full salary. Candidates | 
should have had previous broadcasting 


“Poly Holidays, 1955 

experience, preferably in Africa, and 
must be capable of producing and | which gives details of the 
compiling programmes — in English _ types of superb—and 1 
and the vernacular and of supervising | i 
all news compilation and listener 
research. Write to the Crown 
Agents, 4, Millbank, London, S.W.1. 
State age, name in block letters, full 
qualifications and eos 


A equips unique ead 
~ holiday—all. details, even to] 
tips, axringech ior you—is off 


* ‘ee 
and | 
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: New ’ Tables for Old 


By W. P. MATTHEW 


a number of ways of renovat- then if you would like a really superfine finish of colours and they give a bright, shiny surface, 
an an old kitchen table. First of all, . you can add another two coats. which is also heat-resistant. The panels can 
whichever method is used, the old table- A second method of renovation, which is be obtained ready cut to fit various sizes of 
be completely and thoroughly cleaned. suitable for a really bad table top, is to cover table, or can be cut quite easily at home with 
is a painted top, the old paint must be it with linoleum. Choose a light-weight lino a fine tooth saw. A normal wood glue is all 
and One’ of the best ways of doing this for this job since the heavier stuff is expensive, that is needed to fix this sort of panel, since 
one of the chemical paint strippers, hard to cut, and difficult to fit. You will also you are merely sticking two wood surfaces to- 
2 ding to the directions on the packet need a lino knife—the kind with a sharp gether. This panel will need a good deal of 
en 1 the top is quite clean it must be curved blade—and a tin of linoleum adhesive. pressure to make it stick tightly. When the new 
down flat and level. Any humps and Cut the lino a little larger than the table’top surface is in Dlace smooth the edges with plane 
should be dealt with, either with a plane to allow for trimming later on, and remember and glasspaper.—* Woman’s Hour’ 
raper and afterwards with glasspaper. Then to cut it in a warm room. Cold linoleum 
: pas oe down and allow the surface ary "aod aa difficult to manipulate. 
; tely. pread the adhesive evenly on the table top - 
Be method. of treatment consists of giving with a brush and allow it to become tacky. Notes on Contributors 
urface a dressing of a special wood-sealing Place the lino sheet on top and press it down RICHARD Scotr (page 5): diplomatic corre- 
gid which is stain-proof,. heat-proof, and -firmly. Make sure that all the air bubbles are spondent of the Manchester Guardian 
r-proof, and which gives a good solid forced out. Then give a tapall over with a flat DONALD MACRAE (page 6): Reader in Socio- 
ce. These liquids are a fairly new product, piece of wood, and the job is finished. If the logy, London University 
I do not think you should have any surface is a large one a few lino brads round the SHEILA PATTERSON (page 11): social anthro- Zz 
in obtaining them. When dry, the edge will help to keep the lino firmly in place. pologist; author of Colour and Culture in 
ce is kept in good condition merely by a Finally, trim the edge with the lino knife. South Africa 
pevith a damp cloth. In place of the lino you could use one of the MABEL JACKSON HaicuT (page 13): author of 
liquid can be sprayed on, brushed. on, hard building boards. This is fitted in much European Powers and South-East Africa 
rubbed on with a soft clean cloth, and I the same way as the lino, though it will be a J. M. RicHarDs (page 1/8): joint editor of 
the cloth is the best thing to use here. little more difficult to cut and fix, Then, too, Architectural Review since 1946; author of 
a first coat, give it three or four hours there are hardboards covered with plastic. An- The Castles on the Ground, etc. 
y and then add a second coat, more lightly. other modern product which can be used with A. L. ARMITAGE (page 21): Lecturer in Law, 
the first coat, which dries dull, the great success for this purpose is laminated Cambridge University 
ad will give a bright, gleaming finish. Allow . plastic. Some are in panel form bonded to ply- P.H. Newsy (page 25): novelist; author of The 
ther twelve hours to dry and harden, and wood. These panels can be obtained in a number Retreat, A Step to Silence, etc. 
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Crossword No. 1,288. Hidden Mixtures. By Pipeg Be ee te Renae 
: E : 10M. We now learn how this bird became her symbol (6) 
Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): Book tokens, ae pote DY aoe Sa a (4) 
R value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 16. Fight starts over Old English enemy (3) 
. 20M. An enchantress who can rile men by the wizard’s 
a Closing date: First post on Thursday, January 13 charm (6) 


: a fess os on mee and the beast lay still (4) 
i 3 torch found in homesteads long ago (4) 
clue marked M_ has a theme-word; it is either one 6M. A story-of an ideal island, which some read, and SEM. A dog seen fi Ciies on a piilosenks <- *s tomb (5) 
“words, or a Phrase, occurring in the clue. There others besides {oy Mu OC he area b : ¢ 
a erties mixture of the beset of another word, 11M. The slow ball follows a curved path in this game (4) eae: ie the air een uted to Henry or his Queen? (6) 
ti proper name, su; or synonymous 13M. A frequenter of the bar, on every trip, pleads for IM. 7 ,net is now tightened before the game starts (7) _ 
_ the Aa cite The lig A ica bys clue is a word more (3) 32M. Ly a sign of the hot season when bees murmur (3) 
of letters indicated) which is related to, 14M, What a cute little bird, with feathers_on her hat! (5) ai t indicates the time laid up (4) 


= - Tragic events for a merchant of this ancient city (7) 
mymous with, the hidden word:. ie? ‘Eva did not 16. There’s a change in the food when you put the French 85M. Animal used in beraldry in olden times (7) 


> 
ee eae hes ene mort is 17™M. Be See a Sind aS by the Scots publisher 36M. Fruits of harvest laid before the chaste goddess (6) 


Sometimes, but not always, the clue may con- SD 37M. a oe may -have no right to rule a German, 
tate 
te pei eee eg 18M. oo jingle Ba) left home, with true attachment 39M. Always patient with the bad, idle gossip of his 
19. Always in a reverie (4) friend G) = 
CLUES—ACROSS 21. Tardy kind of distorted tale (4) 41M. He used this ruse against his kinsman (5) 
3 . He cent « + Jane, with stories of an old tian 22M. Mount of an old god in early legends (8) 45. River ae flows near Norfolk’ ; castle (4) ates 
ag a SYE 23M. He had a strange banquet with senators in this old 46M. poly ee was in peril, Danes were defeate 


city (S) 
49. More than enough in one toot (3) 
24M, ey South African name bucked the old general BL. Sir Boyle Roche's bird? (3) 


up (3) 
25M. One of the cards of the playing kind (3) 
27. Merry, in Scotland, the GI leaves the bay (3) 


ia of th a 
3OM. Pit make wees deine the aie 4) Solution of No. 1,286 
In the Edwardian age, I carried the ladies for a ride a 
© A S'C/O/MiEl"S!B /UPTOINICIE/A!Y) 


37M, A nobleman who ‘stays in spas in the country (7) 

38M. I'll be silent, + wicked angel! (5) 

40M. One of the Fascisti lions must have been Foreign 
Minister (5) 

42 Shepherd’s pipe to a variation (3) 

43. To shake once the royal head on 8D. (3) 

44M, ane ublic came to the Holy Place in this Moslem 


7 3) 
47. United Nations start the blockade (4) 
48. What a coarse meal! It’s the dregs (5) 
50M. One party rated this Pact highly in 1925 (7) 
52. Fiery GI turns an awkward one’6n us (7) 
53M. For this game the gambler ought to use a cosmetic 


MPIAMUSETEViEIG OAL! | 
TIOIN|L iC}S|E|DIAIN| | [IR AMA 
SILOTHURIs USF LOWER 
Af (LIE PMO RPDIAINI TI 1 [LIN/EJAI 
RIO SARI UIMILI AILS Sr 
MH PIRE PIE GIAITIEIVIL vloic, 
RAZA UNIS ule H 


54M. Fe bree cdepohisboed thin tle dog for the mischief EISFAIG fb! elD| 
55M. On SS the river, the ——— general had a scare RUINIAN S| TIE |E|D/S) Gane 
a) IRIEL NIDJEE RIS U/LIATINIAT 


DOWN \ 


ses are intrigued by the Doctor’s romance pi feiR'E YViElKIR|UlT! clIAIM®B/i (UM 
Israelite king did pin 3 his rebellious son (7) FE NWiG |E INIO|IA MIOITITIOM/GIRIA 

gatas Tote, becca, of dus eect ie the HE O/B OlVié | BIRIEIAIR|X/MAIS | 
fof Palestine (7) IC|DIO/O\G/E/KIAMD|NIATYJAIL|P} 


pee aes # oem, Beg De Wns, to-kts hi fy the 


y king who went out harrying his foes (5) Prizewinners: Ist prize: I. W. Hendry (St. 
: s rent is not paid, though a ™* ee in it Andrews); 2nd prize: Mrs, D. M. Kent (Leicester); 
an an been lifted in this old 9 ee Q) 3rd prize: Mrs, H. A. Spofford (Ashbourne) 
ye 2 


~ @ One of today’s problems is that of | Northern Universities, and others, Law Society Prelim., Bar (Pts. I 


ing of outlook and development of 


- pleasurable occupation. 


Dutton Sescdwords, the new tac 


or Shorthand by February 6|| 


__ 92-93 Great Russell St,, London, W. C.1 


: SPECIALISED POSTAL TUIT! 
| for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERV 
| & PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIC 


is well spent 
in reading for 


ie ES | @ UCC. Ser courses of preparation for ox Loon can and pommercial E 
the Intermediate and Degree examinations for a Coy (Econ.) Der more 
a D ic G R B.Sc.(Soc.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus., Post-Graduate Certificate in “Education, Pa 
Diplomas in Public Administration, Social Studies, etc.; for General Certificate and many intensely practical (1 
of Education (Ordinary and Advanced Levels) London, Oxford, Sembridae, < fare that 36.000 SOaT MAR ERA 
~ E and Tt), W Guarantee. of Coaching ont 


making the best use of leisure hours. ‘The Tet: book. lending iw 
To those who are studiously inclined Teachers’ Diplomas, Professional P. ras en aon, ie _ Colles, en ae oe Mo! 
we suggest that spare time might founded in 1887, has a staff of highly qualified Tutors who,are specialists Write today for prospect 

&& in their “subjects. Fees are moderate and may be paid “by instalments. | request, mentioning exam. 


well be occupied in reading for,a 
Degree; not eaetalet for the material | ye Write for free PROSPECTUS of U.C.C. Courses to. the pening, ; 


advantages, but also for the widen- are 56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


which interested to the Se 


METROPOLITAN COLLEC 


ST. ALBANS 


mental abilities. Moreover, under a eh or call 30 Queen iE 


experienced and sympathetic guid- 
ance studying at home becomes: al Brochure on the 
latest methods 


se of home training 
CAREERS — HOBBIES — NEW INTERESTS! 


PRIVATE & INDIVIDUAL TUITION IN YOUR OWN HOME 
Over 150 courses in Engineering and Commerce including: — 

Art ; - Electrical Engineering — Radio 

Accountancy Fashion Drawing ‘Refrigeration 
Advertising Heat’, Ventilat'g Eng. — Salesmanship 
iittsaatod Engineering pane ayy, _ Secretaryship - 


by the Brftish Institute of 
Science Ltd., Regent House, Re Z 
Suitable stories are revised b 
editors on a 15% of sales basis 


aré returned with reasons for 
your hes to Dept. (82, 


@ London University Degrees are ‘oper to an 
You need not attend the University. All that 
is necessary is to pass three examinations (in 
some cases, two). You may study for these in 
your own time and wherever you are, 


9 Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for tides examina- 
tions are conducted by a staff of over -100 
Graduate Tutors. The Courses comprise 
Lessons, Test Papers, Model answers, correc- |" 
tion of your work and solution of all difficulties 
by your tutors, A Guarantee is given that, in 
the event of failure, tuition will be continued. 
free. Fees may be spread over the period of 


Calticiame ‘and Course 
- specialists. For 16 ye 
“testimonials from fu 


the Course. More than 18,500 Successes at 4 NS ERT ATE! Book-' -keeping anguages : Shorthand Me 
Sart oe Meta es AcE e i ; j t Ef professors, doctors, 
London University Examinations, 1925-1953. [ The advantages of : biling roan . sitesi oo Writing ; 4 loctors 
ani arcu at He 3. ror MA.| |  E-M.I. training Civil Service - ‘Motor Engineering Telecommunications 
sd “= | + ‘Teaching methods are Common Entrance Exam. P.M.G. Licences. Television E 
| bie to meet modern Commercial Subjects Photography Time & Motion Study 
WOLs EY HALL, OXFO RD needs. oe Tutors allotted 24 Draughtsmanship Police ~~ Morks Management. 
| Serronat pone “All jics Drawing c ~~ Production Cajiiontn and. many others 
[ Ecapment rorneie upon A Also courses for—General Certificate of Education, B.S. (Eng), A.M.L.Mech, ef 1 
I fs A.NLILC.E., L,0.B,, A.A.C.C.A., ACLS, A.M,Brit.|.R.E%-bity & Guilds Examina- 


epraperty. 


tion, etc, Send for details of our FREE ADVICE SERVE 


y LEARN TH E PRACTICAL WAY and the satisfaction proved by all who 


with: these EXPERIMENTAL OUTEITS : Py | MERLIN. MINSHALL’S Personally 
and Escorted 1954 Hellenic Cruises 


Ordinary. 
Writing at 


S h Oo r t h a n q “ ee With many courses we supply — Py. Ye! | ofan even better, more exciting cruis 
equipment for practical work. These include : >, Girt Sei (yy i ‘ 
RADIO, TELEVISION, ELECTRICITY, — 4 =% Be TA N BU > 
Ss Pp ee d- | CHEMISTRY, MECHANICS, CARPEN- with ASIA MINOR, 


TRY,PH OTOGRAPHY, DRAWING, etc. 
ines VENICE — 


a) <a (4, ,900 miles) 


: } : | Explore: the fabulous Capital oS he 
‘EMA. UTES: Bere 183, man Empire. - Cross the Hellespont into 2 
‘ Shop i in Oriental Bazaars. Reaw: 


- - — Be 
‘ Pz > CAPS 
E M i INSTITUTES I Grove Park Road, London, wa ae a of the Parthenon, Laze in a Veni 


An Educational Organisation E REE. os vores = F Lae Days; small parties: ey 


Spe from 59 Gns. 
serving the E.M.I. group of ADDRESS een eon * special EASTER Departure 
Companies including : ia 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE”, 
COLUMBIA, Etc. 


writing system which employsordinary | COURSES FROM 15/- PER MONTH 
letters instead of signs, can be used for | —— : 
rapid note-taking from the first hour 
of study. Much used as a practical 
time-saver by busy executives and pro- 
fessional people. Can .be typed- or 
written at 100-120 words per minute. 
Ordinary matter averages only two 
letters per word, and Speedwords can. 
be used for all langudves. Completely 
learned in 8 lessons needing only 20 
hours study. Warmly commended by 
G. Bernard Shaw and Prof, Hogben. 
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Less fae one Aeura day ee fascinat- aT pen ‘H. The Duchess of Gloucester. Pac 


ing spare-time study will -give you 
mastery of all the rules of streamlined 
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Dutton Shorthand by February 6. if ah the TREATMENT om posteniticin, 
youact promptly. Thereis then nothing arthritis and to research, Ne ee ee 
new to learn and regular practice 1 250, 000 treatments and.in a oat antes: ie 


. 


builds up speeds to 150-200 words a 
minute, Thousands have made good 
with Dutton—it’s so easy to ag 
easy to write, easy to read. 


FREE Test Lesson 


Tear out this advt., send it with name and 
address and 2}d. stamp for full details and 
free lesson, stating clearly which interests 
you (enclose 5d. if both desired), Special Air 
Mail courses available for overseas ‘students, 


The Dutton School, Dept. L.N.32, | 


have been given and made « turing, the || 
last 10 years. ~ ies Ye : : 


- £5,000 a year is urgently. Sabadell to. 
_ continue and expand this good work. 
Please help by a donation. or legacy— 
_. The Countess of Halifax, Gk, D.G.V.O., ° 
56 Weymouth Street, London, Wl. 
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